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WHY  DO  WE  SEND  OUR  UNDERGRADUATES 
TO  GERMANY?* 

Werner  Neuse 

This  fall,  another  leading  girls’  college  of  the  East  will  open  a 
Junior  Year  in  Germany.  Wayne  University,  which  has  been  operating 
such  a  year  at  Munich  for  some  time,  has  extended  its  field  to  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  Several  other  institutions  sponsor  college 
courses  in  Germany  all  year  round,  and  it  seems  that  the  idea  u 
spreading.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  reflect  on  the  reasons  for  this  development  which  disrupts  our 
traditional  four  year  undergraduate  educational  programs  and  upsets 
the  course  sequence  which  German  departments  generally  offer  to, 
or  require  of,  their  majors. 

The  simple  question  that  comes  to  mind  is:  What  advantages 
does  a  year  of  study  have  for  our  students  over  a  regular  year  in  their 
parent  college  in  this  countr)-?  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  money,  for, 
everything  considered,  a  year  abroad  costs  more  than  a  normal  college 
year  in  the  States.  Can  it  be  that  certain  German  universities  attract 
our  students  because  of  their  excellent  courses,  their  outstanding 
faculties,  or  their  unusual  or  modem  facilities?  In  most  cases,  the 
home  institutions  either  bring  their  own  faculty  along  or  offer  special 
Junior  Year  courses,  some  of  which  are  required  for  all  participants, 
and  often  contact  with  German  university  professors,  the  local  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  and  other  academic  representatives  is  limited.  A 
fair  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language,  generally  the 
minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  the  program,  does  in  no  way 
guarantee  a  uniform  level  of  the  participants’  preparation.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  a  student  is  able  to  understand,  and 
profit  from,  a  course  taken  at  the  German  university  in  philosophy 

*  The  author  would  welcome  a  discussion  of  the  questions  raised. 
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or  biology.  Yet,  such  courses  are  included  in  the  academic  diet  of  our 
juniors  abroad  who  are  given  college  credit  for  them  as  if  they  were 
taken  at  their  American  alma  mater. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  a  year  of  study  in  Germany  is  a  splendid 
experience  for  any  young  man  or  woman.  At  that  age,  their  minds 
are  open  to  contacts  with  the  people  and  the  culture  of  the  host 
country.  Tlirough  trips  and  extended  travel,  through  all  kinds  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  visits  to  German  family  homes,  attendance  at 
opera  and  play  performances,  and  through  many  other  opportunities 
that  their  American  college  town  does  not  and  cannot  offer  they  en- 
r'ch  their  lives.  They  return  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youngster  home 
from  a  vacation  filled  with  thrills  and  memories  of  a  constantly 
changing  program. 

We  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  under¬ 
graduates  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  make  the  grade  in  Europe; 
quite  a  fesv  were  even  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  finishing  their 
year  successfully  and  return  home. 

Are  most  of  the  juniors  ready  for  the  experience?  Are  our  under¬ 
graduates  at  that  age  mature  enough  to  understand  a  foreign  country 
whose  language  many  of  them,  if  not  most  of  them,  speak  imperfectly 
and  understand  with  difficulty?  Will  they  be  able  to  look  below  the 
surface  of  the  life  in  the  country  of  the  Wirtschaftswunder,  or  will  it 
remain  to  them  the  romantic  and  the  tourist  Germany  in  which  the 
Oktoberwiese  or  the  Fasching  overshadow  all  other  aspects?  Perish 
the  thought  that  many  American  undergraduates  carry  away  from 
their  year’s  experience  the  impression  that  Germany  is  the  land  of 
wine,  women,  and  song,  perhaps  of  good  opera  and  theater  perform¬ 
ances,  good  skiing,  but  not  much  more,  and  that  they  keep  that 
memory  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

And  what  are  the  specific  advantages  in  study  at  a  foreign  uni¬ 
versity  if  the  students  are  isolated  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
courses  and  are  not  part  of  the  German  university  to  which  they  are 
attached,  at  least  in  name?  Many  speak  English  abroad  because  they 
do  not  know  enough  German  to  talk  it  with  their  fellow  students;  it  is 
natural  that  at  large  institutions  where  other  Americans  are  enrolled 
that  they  will  converse  as  much  in  their  mother  tongue  as  they  would 
on  their  college  campus.  Even  graduate  students  have  difficulties  in 
getting  acclimatized  in  a  German  university  and  accustomed  to  life 
in  a  foreign  city.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for  the  average  undergradu- 
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ate  even  though  he  may  receive  constant  guidance  from  his  counci¬ 
lors  as  far  as  his  studies  arc  concerned. 

We  know  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  by  these  schools  for 
undergraduates  abroad.  Many  spur  the  study  of  German  at  their  insti¬ 
tution  when  they  return  for  their  senior  year.  Yet  we  keep  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  present  trend  is  not  full  of  pitfalls  and  illusions.  If  an 
airborne  “Irutitute”  carries  to  Germany  among  its  eighty-odd  partici¬ 
pants,  for  all  of  whom  govermnent  money  is  being  spent,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  persons  who  cannot  use  the  language  adequately,  there  is 
evident  waste.  Can  we  not  wait  until  people  are  properly  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  their  stay  in  the  country  from  the  very  first  moment 
they  set  foot  on  its  soil?  Is  it  too  difficult  to  select  properly  qualified 
participants?  Certainly,  all  the  members  of  our  profession  are  agreed 
that  no  study  in  America,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  take  the  place  of 
a  stay  abioad.  But  we  think  that  most  undergraduates  would  do  well 
to  wait  until  they  have  graduated  and  are  ready,  by  force  of  their 
senior  study  of  German  literature  and  civilization  at  their  respective 
colleges,  for  the  wealth  of  impressions  that  will  meet  them  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Our  students  should  have  shed  the  tourist's  attitude.  Four  con¬ 
secutive  years,  with  a  German  major,  will  give  a  better  preparation 
to  profit  from  a  year  at  a  German  university.  Such  an  experience  will 
help  the  future  teacher  or  advanced  student  in  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  complexities  and  problems  that  we  find  in  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  today. 

Middlcbury  College 


ORPHEUS  AND  MESSIAH:  THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF 
IMMORTALITY  IN  KLOPSTOCK’S  POETRY* 

Bernhard  Blume 


When  a  well-known  and  successful  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  such  as  Friedrich  von  Hagedorn,  published  a  collection 
of  his  Oden  und  Lieder  in  1747,  he  called  them  “trifles.”  Modestly 
he  declared  in  an  introductory  poem,  An  die  Dichtkunst,^  that  these 
verses  “did  not  want  to  be  immortal.”  That  was  no  assumed  modesty: 
it  was  the  modesty  of  the  epoch.  What  poetry  was  for  Hagedorn — a 
“playmate  of  his  leisure  hours” — it  was  for  ever^-one  at  that  time,  with 
one  exception.  The  exception  was  Klopstock.  Klopstock  wrote  in  the 
same  year  of  1747  the  first  of  his  odes  still  preserved.  Like  Hagedom’s, 
although  not  expressly  characterized  as  such,  Klopstock’s  ode.  Der 
Lehrling  der  Griechen,  was  a  dedicatory  poem,  prelude  and  program 
of  a  life’s  work,  still  unwritten  yet  conceived  with  determination.  To 
be  sure,  the  image  of  poetry  which  “judicial  earnestness”*  evoked  in 
these  verses  had  no  similarity  whatsoever  to  Hagedorn’s  charming 
playfulness.  And  the  immortality  which  Hagi-dom  had  so  smilingly 
dismissed  was  fervently  pursued  by  Klopstock. 

Dichten,  to  write  poetry,  had  been  until  Klopstock  a  word  that 
signified  a  skill;  a  writer  was  first  a  businessman  or  a  scholar,  and,  in 
addition,  had  the  gift  of  making  verses.  Klopstock,  however,  was  a 
poet  and  nothing  else;  it  was  the  great  and  proud  achievement  of  his 
life,  to  have  personally  embodied,  for  all  to  see,  the  rank  and  the 
dignity  of  literature  as  a  foim  of  life.  His  very  first  ode  makes  a 
sharp  and  careful  distinction  between  fame  as  it  may  be  bestowed  by 
a  prince  or  acquired  by  a  conqueror,  between  the  Lorbeerkranz, 
welcher  vom  Fluch  des  Volkes  welkt,*  and  that  “better  fame”  which 
associates  the  truly  consecrated  poet  with  the  “immortals,”  that  is, 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity.  Again  and  again,  throughout  Klop¬ 
stock’s  entire  work,  literary  greatness  is  matched  against  material 

*  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Associ¬ 
ation,  December  1960. 

>  Sämmtliche  Poetische  Werke,  Dritter  Theil  (Hamburg,  1760),  p.  23. 

*  Oden,  hrsg.  v.  Franz  Muncker  und  Jaro  Pawel  (Stuttgart,  1889),  1, 4. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  3. 
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power  and  exalted  above  it.  DU  GeschUhte  .  .  .  begräbt  durch 
Schweigen:  this  is  a  message  for  the  kings.*  Der  Name  des  Fürsten 
verweht, /  wU  der  Nachhall,  wenn  der  Ruf  schweigt:  thus  he  addresses 
the  German  princes.*  But,  he  continues  proudly,  speaking  of  the  poets, 
uns  macht  /  unsterblich  des  Genius  Flug.  What  “warriors  and  kings’* 
achieve,  is  transitoi-y;  even  that  knowledge  of  it  which  sometimes 
reaches  their  grandsons,  is  distorted,  mit  der  Fabel  Verwandlung 
beynah  gebildet.  Yct, 

Glücklicher  fiel  sein  Loos  dem  Dichter.  Was  er  uns  nachließ, 
Bleibet  stets,  was  es  w’ar. 

über  ihn  waltet  sie  nicht,  die  Geschichte;  da  spielt  die 
Verwandlung 

Nicht,  wie  mit  Thaten  sie  spielt.* 

Already  in  Klopstock’s  first  ode  appears  the  representative  meta¬ 
phor  used  to  enhance  the  significance  of  that  coveted  fame  which 
survives  death;  a  fame  which  not  only  endures  but  which  spreads 
“like  growing  rivers.’”  The  very  next  ode  resumes  the  image;  it  speaks 
of  the  “seductive,  silvery  voice  of  fame  to  come,”  overwhelming  the 
poet  and  sweeping  him  along  in  a  “whirling  torrent.”*  The  most  spec¬ 
tacular  testimony  of  this  metaphorical  preference,  however,  occurs  in 
the  well-known  ode  An  meine  Freunde  (later  entitled  Wingolf).*  Even 
how  the  image  appears  in  this  poem  is  highly  characteristic.  When  one 
views  Klopstock’s  poetry,  as  he  did  himself,  in  the  light  of  its  river 
imagery,  one  finds  again  and  again  that  the  current  of  a  porm 
rarely  flows  evenly,  but  that  it  forms  eddies  or  whirlpools  where  its 
language  moves  faster  and  where  its  density  and  vigor  increase.  Such 
“eddies”  will  occur  whenever  the  poet’s  heart  beats  more  vividly, 
whenever  his  emotional  participation  is  provoked. 

The  poem  begins  soberly  enough,  so  soberly  indeed  that  the  reader 
thinks  he  can  see,  behind  the  verses,  the  type  of  rational  outline  upon 
which  the  student  Klopstock  at  Schulpforta  had  learned  to  base  his 
compositions.  In  schoolbook  fashion  the  theme  is  stated — the  laudatio 
of  the  friends;  in  schoolbook  fashion  the  most  suitable  versification  is 

•  An  Freund  und  Feind.  Oden  II,  27. 

•  Unsere  Fürsten,  I,  187. 

•  Der  Nachruhm,  II,  39. 

^  Ibid.,  I,  4. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  8-31. 
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pondered;  but  then,  suddenly,  the  true  poetic  force  of  Klopstock’s 
genius  rushes  into  the  pre-designed  cast  of  the  poem  and  fills  the  next 
two  stanzas  to  the  brim: 

Die  Wasser  Hebrus  wälzten  sich  adlerschnell 
Mit  Orpheus  Leyer,  welche  die  Hayne  zwang 
DaQ  sie  ihr  folgten,  die  die  Felsen 
Taumeln  und  himmelab  wandeln  lehrte; 

So  floB  der  Hebrus.  Großer  Unsterblicher, 

Mit  fortgerissen  folgte  dein  fliehend  Haupt 
Blutig  mit  todter  Stirn,  die  Leyer 
Hoch  im  Getös  ungestümer  Wogen. 

Abruptly  the  vision  of  Orpheus  appears,  yet  not  accidentally.  The 
name  of  Pindar  in  the  preceding  stanza  has  prepared  us  for  it.  Pin¬ 
dar,  as  the  famous  ode  of  Horace  evokes  him,  Pindar,  “like  a  torrent,” 
personifies  for  the  young  Klopstock  that  kind  of  poetic  perfection 
which  he  hopes  to  attain:  darkly  grandiose,  dynamic,  rushing  and 
raging.  Klopstock  reaches  for  his  name  whenever  he  wishes  to  point 
to  the  highest  rank  of  lyrical  poetry.  Beyond  Pindar  there  remains 
no  human  standard,  only  the  transition  into  myth,  the  archetype 
signifying  poetry’s  divine  force  and  divine  origin.  It  is  Orpheus,  the 
legendary  singer,  whom  Klopstock  conjures  up.  Yet  he  does  not 
seize  the  most  popular  motif  of  the  myth,  not  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Eurydice  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  so  eloquently  described  to 
his  fiancee,*®  nor  the  cruel  end  which  the  fury  of  the  Maenads  brought 
upon  Orpheus;  instead,  it  is  a  moment  after  Orpheus’  death  that  pre¬ 
occupies  him,  that  strange  moment  when  Orpheus’  remains  are  carried 
down  the  river,  his  head  and  his  lyre,  symbolizing  his  spirit  and  his 
art — all  of  Orpheus  that  is  immortal.*® 

Großer  Unsterblicher!  Six  times  the  word  unsterblich  occuh  in 
the  56  lines  of  the  poem,  and  this  attribute  “immortal,”  bestowed  upon 
Orpheus,  is  the  one  aspect  of  poetry  which  seems  to  matter  most  to 
the  young  Klopstock.  A  twofold  task  is  implied:  to  create  immortal 
things,  and  to  become  immortal  oneself.  Thirty-five  yean  after  Klop¬ 
stock  had  embarked  upon  his  main  work,  after  he  had  traveled  the 

Cf.  the  letters  to  Meta  Möller,  June  6,  1761,  and  to  Bodmer,  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1762.  Meta  Klopstock,  geborene  Möller,  Briefwechsel  mit  Klop¬ 
stock,  ihren  Verwandten  und  Freunden,  hrsg.  v.  Hermann  Tiemann 
(Maximilian-Gesellschaft,  1956),  Bd.  I,  p.  68  and  p.  325. 
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“awesome  course”  and  reached  the  “goal”  of  his  life,**  he  reviewed 
the  distance  covered.  In  a  proud  reckoning  An  Freund  und  Feind  he 
freely  admitted  the  ambitious  motivation  of  his  youth:  VoU  Durstes 
war  die  heiße  Seele  des  Jünglings  /  nach  der  Unsterblichkeit!'-*  This 
moment  of  personal  ambition  should  not  be  underrated.  Rarely  has  a 
literary  career  been  conceived  so  consciously  and  set  in  motion  so 
$>’stematically. 

Thus  it  is  not  an  unwarranted  question  to  ask  whether  Klopstock’s 
main  woik,  the  Messias,  owes  its  origin  not  so  much  to  religious  as  to 
literary  impulses.  Walther  Muschg,  for  instance,  has  been  struck  by 
what  he  calls  Klopstock’s  “lacking  affinity  for  Christ,”  and  has  quite 
strongly  emphasized  what  may  startle  many:  that  Klopstock  was  “not 
at  all  a  religious  person.”**  One  might  then  wonder  why  he  wrote 
a  Messias  at  all,  but  it  could  probably  be  argued  that,  in  search  of 
a  poem  that  would  earn  him  immortality,  Klopstock  found  in  the 
storj’  of  Christ  a  vehicle  which  already  carried  immortality  with  it 
For  the  believing  Christian  at  any  rate,  the  story  of  the  life  and  suf¬ 
fering  of  Christ  contains  a  truth  and  a  message  which,  compared  with 
all  other  stories,  stand  unassailable  and  everbuting.  Thus  the  per¬ 
manence  for  which  Klopstock  could  only  hope,  as  far  as  the  poetic 
form  was  concerned,  seemed  already  assured  through  the  religious 
validity  of  the  content. 

A  further  aspect  of  this  question  concerns  the  topic  of  the  poem. 
Despite  all  contentioiu  to  the  contrary,  Klopstock’s  Messias  is  not  an 
epic  poem  upon  the  life  of  Christ.  Nor  does  it  deal,  although  Klop¬ 
stock  says  it  does  in  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  with  "sinful  mankind’s 
redemption.”**  Actually,  it  is  not  so  much  sin  from  which  man  is  re¬ 
deemed,  but  death,  and  Satan’s  weapon  is  destruction  rather  than 
vice.  Immortality,  then,  is  the  main  theme  of  the  Messias.  The  very 
formula  which  Klopstock  uses  to  paraphrase  the  name  of  Christ,  “He 
who  died  and  rose,”**  shows  what  he  saw  to  be  the  heart  of  Christian 
mytholog)’: — the  conquest  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  “He  who  died 
and  rose”  is  the  shortest  formula  for  the  bipartite  structure  of  the 

**  “An  den  Erlöser.”  Oden  II,  1-2. 

»*  Ibid.,  p.  27.  ll 

**  Tragische  Literatur gesehiehte,  2.  Aufl.  (Bern,  1953),  p.  136f. 

**  Deutsche  National-Littcratur,  hrsg.  v.  Joseph  Kürschner,  46.  Bd. 
(Berlin  und  Stuttgart,  oJ.)  p.  5. 

»»  Oden  II,  2. 
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Messias — ten  cantos  concerned  with  death  matched  by  ten  cantos 
concerned  with  resurrection;  and  it  denotes,  moreover,  the  quintessence 
of  human  existence,  for  man,  too,  is  for  Klopstock  a  being  that  dies 
and  rises. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  not  felt  the  threat  of  annihilation  will 
praise  the  glory  of  eternity.  Klopstock’s  preoccupation  with  im¬ 
mortality  is  but  the  other  side  of  his  preoccupation  with  death.  That 
death  has  such  a  great  and  decisive  significance  in  Klopstock’s  work 
has  generally  been  overlooked,  or,  if  noted,  has  been  censured,  be¬ 
littled,  or  explained  away  as  the  result  of  literary  influences.  But 
even  a  casual  glance  at  a  play  such  as  Der  Tod  Adams  can  convey 
a  much  deeper  insight.  Almost  unanimously  critics  and  scholars  have 
dismissed  this  play  as  unsuccessful  drama;  if,  however,  it  is  seen  as 
what  it  really  is,  a  lyrical,  oratorio-like  fugue  upon  the  theme  of  the 
imminence  and  anticipation  of  death,  it  gains  a  rightful  place  within 
the  context  of  Klopstock’g  work.  No  doubt  it  is  much  closer  to  a 
concept  and  an  experience  which  modem  philosophy  has  called  Vor- 
laufen  zum  Todc^^  than  to  the  standards  of  Aristotelian  dramaturgy. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  witness  a  dramatic  conflict,  but  an  inner 
movement.  It  runs  from  Adam’s  sudden  recognition:  Heut  sterb  ich! — 
almost  his  first  word  in  the  play  —  to  his  last  word  which  concludes 
the  play:  Ich  sterbe!  This  growing  awareness  of  dying  is  the  subject 
of  the  play.  Klopstock  has  a  special  phrase  for  it;  he  calls  it  des  Todes 
sterben.  It  is  the  only  expression  in  the  play  which  is  spaced  in  print. 
The  phrase,  or  rather,  since  it  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  the  meaning 
Klopstock  wanted  to  give  to  it,  has  seemed  quite  mysterious;  Newald 
tried  to  explain  it  as  an  especially  painful  way  of  dying.*^  What 
Klopstock  wanted,  however,  is  quite  obvious  from  the  context.  As 
they  occur  in  the  play,  the  words  form  a  kind  of  climax  in  an  apparent 
sequence  of  death.  Einige  deiner  Nachkommen,  the  Angel  of  Death 
says  to  Adam,  werden  entschlummern;  einige  sterben: aber  du  sollst  des 
Todes  sterben!’-*  This  can  have  only  one  meaning:  that  there  are 
different  ways  a  man  can  meet  his  death.  One  way  b  almost  plant-like, 
it  resembles  falling  asleep;  a  second  is  that  of  a  struggling  or  suffering 

1«  Martin  Heidegger,  Sein  und  Zeit,  7.  Aufl.  (Tübingen,  1963),  p. 
262ff. 

’’’’  Helmut  de  Boor  und  Richard  Newald,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Literatur.  Bd.  6.,  Erster  Teil  (München,  1967),  p.  31. 

»*  Klopstocks  sämmtliche  Werke  (Leipzig,  1823),  VIII,  22. 
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man  who  is  conquered  by  death,  whose  death  consists  merely  in  the 
act  of  dying;  and  a  third  way  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  of  his 
death,  who  must  face  it  spiritually,  and  in  so  doing  anticipates  it. 
The  anticipation  of  death  and  the  whirls  of  emotions  accompanying 
it  —  fear  and  struggle  for  composure,  consolation,  horror  and  misery, 
form  the  play.  Even  Adam’s  meeting  with  the  murderer  Cain  is  no 
dramatic  contest,  but  an  attempt  to  intensify  the  lyrical  theme  —  by 
multiplication,  as  it  were.  For  Cain,  in  his  rage  against  Adam,  is  not 
content  with  simply  wishing  death  upon  him;  he  wants  it  to  be  “the 
agony  of  seven  thousand  men  dying.”’*  This  is  apparently  the  strongest 
fotm  of  malediction  imaginable  in  the  play. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  Klopstock’s  odes  reveals  the  same  con¬ 
cern  with  death.  This  anticipatory  obsession  is  one  source  of  those 
striking  and  often  noted  ITenn-constructions,  of  which  Klopstock  was 
so  fond.  It  can  happen  that  the  whole  sequence  of  a  poem  depends 
on  such  an  if  or  when.  Thus,  in  the  early  ode  An  Eb^rt  (1748) 
Klopstock  tries  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if,  one  after  the 
other,  his  friends  and  even  the  unknown  woman  whom  he  was  to 
love  in  the  future  died  and  if  at  last  no  one  but  Ebert  and  he  were 
alive.  He  carries  it  one  step  further.  If  then  also  one  of  them  died,  and 
if  —  and  this  is  meant  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  thought  —  if  he, 
Klopstock,  were  the  one  sur\'ivor!!!  But  having  reached  this  point, 
he  breaks  off  the  whole  train  of  thought  as  something  the  imagination 
cannot  bear. 

Even  upon  the  most  cheerful  occasions  in  his  poetry,  at  a  drink¬ 
ing  bout,  a  skating  party,  or  a  wedding,  the  anguished  view  of  death 
emerges.  The  favorite  image  in  this  realm  b  the  grave.  The  frequency 
of  this  imagery  in  Klopstock’s  work  has  been  noted  before,  of  course. 
It  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  effect  of  external  influences,  in 
particular  of  Edward  Young  and  his  Night-Thoughts.  But  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  by  comparing  Young  and  Klopstock  that  one  realizes,  despite  all 
apparent  similarities,  that  the  two  writers  have  a  very  different  per¬ 
spective.  Young,  fifty  years  older  than  Klopstock,  still  belongs  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  Christian-Stoic  tradition  of  which  a  part  is  the  determined 
devaluation  of  life.  Untiringly,  Young  tries  to  show  how  much  the 
pleasures  of  life  depend  on  illusion;  earth  is  for  him  “a  dreary  vale 


’»  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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of  tears,”*®  the  grave  a  “refuge.”**  It  never  is  a  refuge  for  Klopstock. 
Neither  is  the  earth  a  vale  of  tears  —  few  words  occur  with  him  so 
often  and  with  such  emphasis  as  “joy”  {Freude).  Klopstock  docs  not 
disparage  life,  nor  docs  he  wish  to  renounce  it,  but  to  hold  on  to  it. 
The  beyond  is  no  tremendum;  life  hereafter  is  not  totally  different,  but 
rather  a  continuation  and  an  enhancement  of  earthly  life,  more  a 
promise  of  joy  than  a  threat  of  judgment.  Almost  its  greatest  promise 
is  the  reunion  with  the  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Precisely  because  of  life’s  misery.  Young  insisted  upon  another  life. 
Precisely  because  of  life’s  beauty,  Klopstock  wished  it  to  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  They  both  desired  immortality,  but  for  verj’  different  reason«;. 
Young  believed  that  all  religious  controversies  of  his  epoch  could  be 
reduced  to  the  single  question:  Is  man  immortal  or  is  he  not?**  This 
had  indeed  become  a  question.  And  once  an  idea  has  become  doubtful, 
there  have  always  been  two  methods  of  dealing  with  it :  to  discard  it  or 
to  defend  it  all  the  more  rigorously.  Klopstock  defended  it  with  a 
peculiar  urgency  and  an  almost  frantic  fervor.  At  the  same  time, 
others  dealt  with  life  after  death  quite  calmly.  Diderot,  according  to 
whom  posterity  is  for  the  philosopher  what  the  beyond  is  for  the 
religious  person,  considers  the  question  settled.**  He  assumed  an  his¬ 
torical  process  in  which  literary  immortality  and  the  struggle  for  it  have 
replaced  the  belief  in  personal  immortality.  In  Klopstock  the  two 
goals  still  exist  side  by  side,  albeit  uneasily. 

Like  Luther,  Klopstock  shows  a  strange  Janus  face.  Luther  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  observers,  stands  at  the  entrance  to  modem  times, 
is  to  others,  Nietzsche  for  instance,  a  late  figure  of  the  Middle  ^es. 
Klopstock  may  be  viewed  from  a  similar  double  prespective.  Undeniably 
he  brought  about  a  new  epoch  of  German  poetry.  Ironically  he  did  it  by 
using  for  his  main  work  a  subject  matter  whose  claim  upon  historical 
and  dogmatic  truth  seemed  obsolete  to  a  lai^e  part  of  his  readers  only 
a  few  decades  later. 

Harvard  University 


Edward  Young,  Works  (London,  1802),  II,  225. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

**  “Preface  to  the  Sixth  Night,”  Ibid.  p.  345. 

Denis  Diderot,  Oeuvres  completes,  vol.  XVIII  (Paris,  1876),  p.  101. 
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“Comical  histories,”  it  seems,  are  by  and  large  a  product  limited 
to  its  native  soil,  the  dry  humor  and  maturely  irreverent  self-irony 
of  the  British.  If,  however,  one  were  tempted  to  write  a  “Comical 
History  of  German  Literature,”  for  example,  many  highlights  of  such 
a  story  would  be  offered  generously  by  the  course  and  nature  of 
events  themselves.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  such  constellations,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  at  least,  is  the  association  of  old  Bodmer  and 
young  Klopstock.  The  patriarchal  Swiss  envisaged  a  grand  futuie  for 
German  letters  in  the  revival  of  solemn  religious  poetry  inspired  alike 
by  himself  and  the  Bible.  Quite  naturally,  the  author  of  the  Messias 
appeared  to  him  to  show  the  greatest  promise  for  the  realization  of 
that  dream  (and  the  defeat  of  his  critical  antipodes  in  Leipzig).  Bodmer 
therefore  invited  Klopstock  to  come  to  Zürich,  his  fond  wish  being 
that  this  would  enable  him  personally  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
completion  of  the  Messias  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  phase  in 
German  literature.  Late  in  July  1750  Klopstock’arrived  in  Zürich.  But 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  man  who  had  expected  to  meet  a 
seraphic  poet  with  the  Bible  in  one  pocket  and  Paradise  Lost  in  another, 
the  26  year  old  lad  showed  apparently  more  interest  in  gallivanting 
with  the  local  beauties  than  in  either  of  those  tomes.  Bodmer  was 
duly  dismayed  for  the  sake  of  German  literature;  and  to  no  one’s 
astonishment  nothing  much  came  of  his  tutorial  plans  while  Klopstock 
was  his  guest,  and  in  February  1751  the  poet  left  for  Copenhagen 
where  a  royal  Danish  stipend  was  waiting  for  him. 

This  mildly  amusing  incident  of  eighteenth  century  German 
literature  had  an  aftermath  which  is  even  more  amusing,  even 
anecdotal.  It  seems  that  Bodmer  followed  Klopstock’s  career  with 
a  degree  of  paternal  concern  which  borders  on  gossipy  curiosity. 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  his  way  to  Copenhagen,  Klopstock  met  Meta 
Möller  in  Hamburg  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  replacing  his  old  flame 
Fanny  with  “Cidli.”  Apparently  Friedrich  von  Hagedorn  with  whom 
Bodmer  had  exchanged  lengthy  letters  for  quite  some  time  was  now 
approached  by  Bodmer  with  worriedly  furtive  inquiries  about  Klop- 
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stock’s  doings.  Hagedorn  replied  in  the  same  tone  of  solemn  pom- 
|X)usness,  it  seems,  with  an  epistle  which  was  meant  to  be  a  top-secret 
affair.  Ridiculously  enough,  it  is  written  in  English,  no  doubt  for 
reasons  of  discretion  and  secrecy;  after  portraying  the  lo\’e  life  of 
the  celestial  favorite  of  the  muses,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
letter,  there  is  an  over-anxious  “comburatur”  topping  off  the  in¬ 
voluntary  humor  of  it  all.  More  amusing  still,  Bodmer  evidently 
considered  the  highly  confidential  document  too  precious  to  be  given 
to  the  flames  and  kept  it  for  posterity,  neatly  filed  with  other  letters 
from  Hagedorn. 

For  the  entertainment  of  fellow  scholars  in  a  field  which  has  not 
much  to  offer  in  this  line,  the  letter  is  printed  here  by  permission  of 
the  Zürich  University  Library,  present  owner  of  the  manuscript.* 
“Dear  Sir, 

In  Compliance  with  Your  Desire  in  the  P.  S.  to  Your  1st  favour 
of  the  4.  Deer.  1 752*  I  must  tell  you  that  the  young  Charmer  to  whom 
Your  beloved  Poet  made  his  Adresses  here,  is  one  Miss  Müller,  a 
Merchant’s  Daughter,  a  Girl  that  docs  not  want  Knowledge  &  Taste — 
nor  Spirits,  and  chiefly  delights  in  the  Raptures  of  the  sublime  &  epic 
Poetry,  cither  from  a  peculiar  Predilection  &  Cast  of  Mind,  or  because 
the  most  glaring  Talent  of  her  Admirer  lies  that  way.  Whether  all 
this  Course  of  Tenderness  is  mere  platonic  Love  or  will  rather  end  in 
coarse  Matrimony  than  the  Nuptials  of  their  Souls,  I  cannot  determine, 
indeed,  —  not  having  been  in  the  Secret  of  their  Sentiments. 

Your  Letter  of  the  6.  Sept.  1752*  came  to  my  hands  the  very  day 
that  the  Author  of  the  Messias  went,  after  having  spent  here  several 
Weeks,  only  in  the  Company  of  Miss  M.  always  attending  and  wor¬ 
shipping  his  Idol.  Therefore  I  could  not  a.sk  him  any  thing  about  that 
Copy  of  his  Poem,  which  You  mention,  supposing  his  Bookseller,  Hem- 
merde,  had  been  directed,  by  him,  to  transmit  it  to  You:  But  I  de¬ 
livered  to  one  of  his  warmest  Friends,  Dr.  Olde,  a  Physician,  what  You 
had  inclosed  for  him:  the  Spring  and  the  Poem  on  rural  Life,  the 
letter  You  wrote  him. 

We  exp>ect  a  new  Edition  of  the  Messias  from  the  Author  himself 


*  The  bulk  of  the  unpublished  letters  of  Hagedorn  to  Bodmer  is  ex¬ 
amined  and  partly  published  in  an  essay  of  mine  forthcoming  in  the 
Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Schülergeaeüschaft. 

*  Not  extant. 
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who  intends  to  publish  Proposals  abt.  it  &  to  get  Subscribers  towards 
furnishing  the  Expenses  &  Charges  of  all  kind,  which  must  attend  that 
Edition.  By  what  I  hear,  he  will  alter  his  first  plan  of  that  famous 
Poem  in  several  Points  &  render  it  very  (in  margin:  This  I  do  question] 
different  from  what  it  has  been  hitherto.  He  is  no  less  successful  in 
Love  than  in  Poetr>-,  but,  was,  during  his  Stay  here,  quite  absorbed  in 
female  Company  —  at  least  with  regard  to  me,  who,  contrary  to  my 
Wishes  &  Expectations,  very  seldom  enjoyed  his.  —  Hoc  inter  nos!  — 
{Comburatur)” 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


WESEN  UND  ART  DES  RINGS:  LESSINGS  PARABEL. 
NACH  MITTELALTERLICHEN  QUELLEN  GEDEUTET 

Helen  Adolf 

Es  gibt  zwei  Wege,  von  der  Wahrheit  zu  überzeugen:  more 
geometrico  oder  mittels  einer  Parabel.  Letztere  ist  am  Platz,  wenn  es 
sich  um  höhere  Dimensionen  handelt  als  die  unsrer  gewohnten  Raum- 
Zeit-Weit.  Denn  wie  die  gleichnamige  geometrische  Kurve  (nur  das 
Englische  unterscheidet  zwischen  “parable”  und  “parabola”)  entsteht 
die  Parabel  dort,  wo  die  Ebene  der  Unendlichkeit  durch  den  Kegel 
der  Wirklichkeit  einen  parallelen  Schnitt  führt.  Den  Mut  zu  diesem 
Vergleich  verdanke  ich  Professor  Heinz  Politzer,’  dessen  ausgezeichneter 
Aufsatz  über  Lessings  Parabel  so  befeuernd  wirkt  durch  die  hohen 
Anforderungen,  die  er  an  Dichter  und  Leser  stellt. 

Falls  ich  diesen  Anforderungen  genüge,  so  meint  Professor  Politzer 
folgendes:  Mit  seiner  Parabel  verfolgte  Lessing  die  Absicht,  Religion 
in  die  Sprache  der  Vernunft  zu  übersetzen;  diese  Säkularisierung 
mißlang,  z.T.  wegen  des  Stoffes,  der  vorlag,  z.T.  weil  der  Dichter  in 
Lessing  den  Logiker  übei  wältigte,  so  daß  schließlich  doch  eine  “Para¬ 
bel”  entstand  —  d.h.  eine  Kcgelschnittslinic,  die  in  die  Ewigkeit,  aus 
der  sie  kam,  zurückführt  —  nur  leider  nicht  geradlinig  genug,  voller 
Widersprüche,  und  sogar  zum  Widerspruch  reizend,  weil  Lessing  selbst 
im  Stück  den  Geist  “hcralicher  Verträglichkeit”,  den  die  Parabel 
preist,  vermissen  läßt. 

Die  Widersprüche  in  Lessings  Parabel  sind  wohlbekannt;  Erich 
Schmidt^  und  Kuno  Fischer’  haben  sie  aufgezählt;  sie  sind  logisch 
nicht  zu  beseitigen.  Daß  ein  Lessing  Sanftmut  predigt,  ist  wohl  nur 
ein  Beispiel  dafür,  daß  jeder  gern  von  der  Tugend  spricht,  die  er 
nicht  hat;  und  was  den  “gemischten”,  halb  vernunftgemäßen,  halb 
poetischen  Charakter  der  Parabel  betrifft,  so  stammt  er  wohl  am 
ehesten  aus  Lessings  eigener  Religiosität,  die  aus  Rationalem  und 

*  Heinz  Politzer,  “Lessings  Parabel  von  den  drei  Ringen,”  GQ,  XXXI 
(1958),  161-77. 

*  E.  Schmidt,  Lessing,  Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Schriften 
(1899),  p.  347. 

®  Kuno  Fischer,  Lessing  als  Reformator  der  deutschen  Literatur 
(1904),  pp.  38  ff. 
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SuperrationalpTii  gcmiKht  war,  wie  es  E.S.FlajoIe*  neuerdings  bekräf* 
tigt  hat.  Sagte  doch  Lessing  selbst:  “Et  hic  Dii  sunt!”  Der  befeuernde 
Funke  aber  springt  aus  Professor  Politzers  Frage:  was  ist  eine  Parabel? 
was  sollte  sie  sein?  —  eine  Fragestellung,  die  Lessing  entzückt  hätte, 
und  die  in  diesem  Zusammenhänge  neu  ist. 

Man  könnte  freilich  einwenden:  Nathan  erzählte  ja  nur,  um  den 
Hals  aus  der  Schlinge  zu  ziehen,  fast  wie  Scheherazade;  er  mußte 
geschwätzig  sein  und  zu  gefallen  suchen,  bevor  er  es  wagen  durfte  zu 
belehren.  Warum  also  seine  Erzählung  mit  der  Straffheit  neutestament- 
licher  Parabeln  vergleichen?  In  seinen  Fabeln  verstand  es  Lessing,  kurz 
zu  sein;  für  den  dritten  Akt  des  Nathan  brauchte  er  eine  volle 
Orchestrierung. 

Inzwischen  hat  sich  aber  unser  Sinn  für  den  Eigenwert  der  Parabel 
geschärft.  Wir  denken  an  Kafka,  an  Martin  Buber,®  die  uns  das 
“Parabolisieren”  als  eine  eigentümliche  Form  des  Denkens,  Lebens 
und  Lehrens  enthüllt  haben:  ein  Aufsteigen  und  Sichergießen  auf 
wechselnden  Stufen  der  Bedeutung.  Es  heißt  auch  gar  nicht  mehr 
“Parabel”,  sondern  “Maschal.” 

Auch  die  Ringparabel  war  einmal  so  ein  Maschal  und  lautete: 

Pedro  von  Aragon  fragte  den  Juden  Ephraim  Sanchez,  welche  der 
beiden  Religionen  den  Vorzug  verdiene.  Ephraim  erbat  sich  drei  Tage 
Frist,  kam  dann  und  klagte:  “Mein  Nachbar,  ein  Juwelier,  mußte  auf 
einen  Monat  verreisen,  gab  zuvor  jedem  seiner  beiden  Söhne  ein 
kostbares  Juwel.  Nun  w’ollen  sie  von  mir  wissen,  welcher  Stein  kost¬ 
barer  sei,  und  weil  ich  riet:  wartet  ab,  bis  euer  Vater  zurückkommt, 
haben  sie  mich  geschlagen!”  —  “Das  verdient  Strafe!”  rief  Pedro.  — 
“O  König”,  entgegnete  Ephraim,  “dein  Ohr  möge  hören,  was  dein 
Mund  gesprochen:  wie  sollte  ich  wissen,  welche  Religion  die  bessere 
ist?  Sende  einen  Boten  zum  Vater  und  frage  Ihn!”® 

*  E.  S.  Flajole,  S.  J.,  “Lessing’s  Attitude  in  the  Lavater-Mendelssohn 
Controversy,”  PMLA  LXXIII  (1958),  201-14;  “Lessing’s  Retrieval  of 
Lost  Truths,”  PMLA,  LXXIV  (1969),  52-66. 

*  Siehe  insbesondere  M.  Bubers  Chronik  Gog  und  Magog  (1943),  in 
englischer  Übersetzung  For  the  Sake  of  Heaven  (1946). 

*  Nach  Salomo  Ibn  Vergas  Schebet-Jehuda,  einem  Bericht  über 
Judenverfolgungen,  der,  um  1500  geschrieben,  auch  älteres  Material  aus 
aragonesischen  Chroniken  enthält.  Die  Anschauung,  daß  hier  die  älteste, 
weil  einfachste,  Fassung  der  Ringparabel  vorliege,  haben  vertreten  und 
begründet  M.  Wiener  (1854),  M.  Landau  (1884),  H.  Reuter  (1877),  G. 
Paris  (1884),  J,  Dunlop  {History  of  Prose  Fiction,  II,  1877,  p.  302), 
denen  sich  die  meisten  Forscher  angeschlossen  haben. 
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So  treffend  war  dieser  Maschal,  so  vielsagend,  daß  er  von  Mund 
zu  Mund  ging  und  Gefäß  wurde  für  Glaube  wie  für  Zweifel.^ 

Gab  es  denn  wirklich  zwei  Steine,  fragten  sich  die  Juden.  Zur 
Zeit  der  Patriarchen  hatte  cs  immer  nur  einen  solchen  Stein,  einen 
Gottessegen  gegeben.  Er  übersprang  den  älteren  Sohn,  Esau,  um  auf 
Jakob,  dem  jüngeren,  zu  weilen;  er  galt  immer  nur  dem  auserwählten 
Liebling.  Diese  Auserwählten  —  für  Augustin  waren  sie  die  Führer 
ihres  Zeitalters  —  verglich  Jehuda  Halesi  im  12.  Jahrhundert  wegen 
ihrer  Gotteskenntnis  und  ihrer  prophetischen  Schau  mit  durchsichtig- 
leuchtenden  Edelsteinen,  im  Gegensatz  zur  lichtlosen  Natur  undurch¬ 
sichtiger  Substanzen  und  Gemüter.*  Daher  also  die  sogenannte 
“Grundsatzung”  unserer  Parabel.  Sie  stammt  aus  der  Religionsge¬ 
schichte,  und  wegen  der  Religionsgeschichte  mußte  sie  auch  wieder 
aufgegeben  werden.  Denn  plötzlich  gab  es  ja  (wenn  es  erlaubt  ist,  die 
Jahrhunderte  zusammenzuschieben)  statt  der  Einzcloffenbarungen 
eine  allgemeine,  nein,  drei  allgemeine  Offenbarungen,  d.h.  also  drei 
Ringe  statt  eines  einzigen. 

"Dann  sind  eben  zwei  falsch”,  erklärten  die  Fanatiker.  Nur  der 
echte  Ring,  so  rühmten  die  Apologeten,  könne  Wunder  tun.  Kranke 
heilen,  Liebe  erwecken  (wie  schon  in  einer  Fas.sung  der  Gesta 
Romanorum  und  dann  bei  Lessing). Und  die  bösen  Freigeistermeinten: 
“Wenn  schon  zwei  falsch  sind,  warum  nicht  auch  der  dritte?”  Boccaccios 
Dame  Philomena  ei  zählt  zwar  tlie  Geschichte  ganz  arglos  als  einen 
Fall  von  Geistesgegenwart,  aber  die  Stellung  der  Parabel  innerhalb 
der  Novellen  des  ersten  Tags  zeigt  deutlich,  daß  Boccaccios  Absicht 
keineswegs  so  arglos  war.  Und  Lessing?  Er  wollte  aufbauen  sowohl 
wie  einreißen;  kämpfte  er  doch  für  die  unsichtbare  Kirche,  die  alle 
Menschen  guten  Willens  umfaßt,  welcher  Konfession  sie  auch  ange¬ 
hören.  Ihre  guten  Handlungen:  Geist  und  Kraft,  die  von  ihnen 
ausstrahlten,  würden  die  Echtheit  ihres  Ringes  bezeugen.  Das  ist  eine 
machtvolle  Botschaft,  nicht  mit  dem  Wort  “soziale  Ethik”  zu  erledigen. 
Nur  freilich,  wie  Professor  Politzer  gezeigt  hat,  das  Geheimnis  des 
Ringes  löst  sich  dabei  in  Nichts  auf;  denn  der  Ring  steht  ja  im 
zweiten  Teil  der  Parabel  für  Offenbarung  und  geschichtliche  Über- 

^  G.  Paris,  La  Poesie  ati  Moyen  Age,  IP  (1903),  pp.  131  ff,  (“La 
Parabole  des  Trois  Anneaux,”  Vortrag  aus  dem  Jahr  1884). 

*  Judah  Halevi,  The  Book  of  Kuzari,  transl.  from  the  Arabic  by 
Hartwig  Hirschfeld  (1905;  revised,  1930;  with  a  Preface  by  Joshua 
Bloch,  1946),  p.  194  (Buch  IV,  Kap.  15). 
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lieferunp',  während  Lessing,  wie  Kierkegaard  und  wie  die  protestanti¬ 
schen  Existentialisten  nach  ihm,  den  Glauben  unabhängig  machen 
wollte  von  Geschichte. 

VVaium  spricht  dann  Nathan  zugunsten  dieser  Weitergabe  emp¬ 
fangener  Offenbarung  von  Vater  zu  Sohn? 

Weil  er  in  diesem  Moment  eben  nicht  das  Sprachrohr  Lessings 
ist.  Sein  Argument  vom  größeren  Vertrauen  zu  den  eigenen  Vorfahren 
findet  sich  nicht  nur  bei  Reimarus”  (der  den  Kindern  die  Möglichkeit 
gegründeter,  d.h.  vernunftgemäßer,  Stellungnahme  abspricht), 
sondern  insbesondere  in  Mendelssohns  Kontroverse  mit  Lavater,** 
bei  Joseph  Albo“  im  fünfzehnten,  bei  Jehuda  Halevi’*  im  zwölften 
Jahrhundert;  es  war  ein  Stück  jüdischer  Apologetik,  dessen  sich  der 
Jude  Nathan  zu  Recht  bediente. 

Ein  ähnlicher  Fall  vollkommener  dramatischer  Einfühlung  liegt 
vor,  wo  Nathan,  in  Fortsetzung  Boccaccios,  von  der  “frommen  Schwach¬ 
heit”  des  Vaters  spiicht,  der  keinen  seiner  Söhne  habe  bevorzugen 
wollen.  Das  soll  nicht  heißen,  daß  Lessing,  geschweige  Nathan,  den 
schwachen  wohlmeinenden  Gott  des  Deismus  im  Auge  hatte,  diesen 
“Hausv’ater”  ä  la  Diderot.  Sondern  Nathan  wünschte,  die  wandernde 
Aufmerksamkeit  des  Sultans  zu  fesseln,  indem  er  ihn  an  die  Gefahr 
erinnerte,  die  im  Fehlen  einer  Nachfolgeordnung  lag  —  und  es 
gelingt  ihm,  denn  der  Sultan  ist  “betroffen.”’*  (Saladins  Tod,  nur  ein 
Jahr  nach  Ablauf  der  dramatischen  Handlung,  stürzte  denn  auch 
das  Reich  in  einen  Erbfolgekrieg).  Diesen  Zug  konnte  der  Historiker 
Lessing  episodisch  verwerten;  als  Denker,  durch  den  Mund  des  Rich- 


»  Fragmente  des  Wolfenbüttelsehen  Ungenannten,  herausg.  von  G.  E. 
Leasing,  6.  Auflage  (1895),  pp.  178  f,  (Nr.  II:  “Unmöglichkeit  einer 
Offenbarung,  die  alle  Menschen  auf  eine  gegründete  Art  glauben 
könnten”). 

Vgl.  E.  S.  Flajole,  S.  J.,  PMLA,  LXXIII  (1958),  p.  206. 

J.  Albo  (1380-1444)  im  Sefer  Ha-Ikkarim  (Book  of  Principles), 
herausg.  von  I.  Husik  (1930),  p.  438:  “For  tradition  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  to  son  can  not  be  false  in  any  manner,  seeing  that 
no  father  would  want  to  transmit  falsehood  to  his  son  as  an  inheritance” 
(B.  IV,  Kap.  2). 

**  Jehuda  Halevi,  loc.  cit.,  p.  40;  “(Knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law  is 
obtained)  first  from  personal  experience  and  afterwards  through  un¬ 
interrupted  tradition”  (B.  I,  Kap.  25). 

**  Vgl.  Nathans  “Betroffenheit“  (Akt  IV,  7.  Auftritt),  als  der  Kloster¬ 
bruder  von  dem  Juden  spricht,  der  ein  Christenkind  angenommen  habe. 
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ters,  beurteilte  Lessing  die  Handlungsweise  des  Vaters  ganz  anders: 
er  habe  wohl  die  Tyrannei  des  einen  Rings  nicht  länger  dulden 
wollen. 

Wie  dem  auch  sei:  unsere  Parabel  ist  ein  kompliziertes  Gebilde 
geworden.  Verwachsen  mit  der  Handlung  des  Stücks,  mit  Gedanken¬ 
gängen  des  zwölften  und  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  laßt  sie  sich  gar 
nicht  mehr  loslösen,  wie  eine  Perle  sich  von  der  Austemschale  lösen 
läßt.  Wie  steht  es  dann  um  ihre  Wirkung? 

Betrachten  wir  nochmals  das  Wesen  des  Maschal.  Wie  er  in  der 
biblischen  und  rabbinischen  Literatur  vorliegt,  reicht  er  vom  einfachen 
Spruch  zum  Gleichnis  zwischen  zwei  Handlungsreihen  (der  eigent¬ 
lichen  Parabel)  und  zum  “dunklen  Rätselwort”  (Chidah).  Das  Wort 
“Maschal”  selbst  wird  von  der  Wurzel  maschal,  “gleichen”,  abgeleitet; 
es  gibt  aber  auch  eine  gleichlautende  Wurzel  maschal,  “herrschen”, 
weswegen  der  schwedische  Theologe  Boström  den  Maschal  nicht 
als  Vergleich  auffaßte  sondern,  als  ein  Wort  voller  Macht. 

Der  Vergleich  mag  mehr  oder  weniger  zutreffend  und  soziologisch 
belangvoll  sein;  jedenfalls  warnen  uns  die  Bibelforscher,  ihn  allzu 
genau  zu  nehmen:  Hauptsache  bleibe  immer  die  verfolgte  Absicht:** 
sagen  wir,  die  im  Ausspruch  liegende  Macht.  Für  Ephraim  den  ersten, 
der  zuerst  die  Parabel  erzählte,  lag  diese  Macht  in  der  Berufung  auf 
den  Vater:  ein  Juwelier,  nun  ja  —  aber  auch  der  Herrscher  der 
Welt.  Für  Ephraim  den  zweiten  (unsem  Lessing)  gab  es  eine  solche 
Berufung  nur  mehr  cschatologisch ;  denn  sein  “Superrationalismus” 
war  ein  mystisch  gefärbter  Glaube  an  Evolution;**  der  Kegel,  den  die 
Ebene  der  Unendlichkeit  durchschneidet,  ist  bei  ihm  die  Menschheits¬ 
geschichte. 

Wir  aber,  die  wir  uns  weniger  als  Gefangene  der  Zeit  fühlen — wie 
würden  wir  heute  die  Parabel  erzählen,  damit  sie  ihre  volle  Kraft 
entfalten  könne? 

Bevor  ich  dem  Publikum  meine  Fassung  vorlege,  möchte  ich 
meinen  Haupteinwand  gegen  Lessing  Vorbringen:  der  Stein 
dürfte  kein  Opal  sein!  Mag  Adalbert  Stifter  vom  Rätsel  des  Opals 

**  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Gospel  Parables  in  the  Light  of  their 
Jewish  Beuikground  (1936),  p.  82  (mit  Bezug  auf  das  Gleichnis  vom 
Schatz  im  Acker,  Matth.  13:44,45). 

“  Siehe  E.  S.  Flajole,  S.  J.,  PMLA,  LXXIV  (1959),  p.  62  f.  über  den 
Einfluß  der  Lehren  Adam  Fergusons  auf  den  späten  Lessing. 
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sprechen,  das  unei^ründlich  ist  —  Lessings  Beschreibung:  “in  hundert 
schönen  Farben  spielend”  entspricht,  wie  Professor  Politzer  hervorgeho¬ 
ben  hat,  einer  rein  ästhetischen  Beurteilung.  Um  dem  Symbolismus, 
der  einst  die  Parabel  schuf,  treu  zu  bleiben,  müßte  der  Stein  transparent 
sein.  Der  arabische  Ausdruck  bei  Jehuda  Halevi  wird  mit  “Rubin”  oder 
“Kiistall”  übersetzt,  zugleich  aber  von  ihm  mit  den  Worten  umschrie¬ 
ben:  “was  im  höchsten  Grad  das  Sonnenlicht  aufnimmt,  klarer  als 
Luft  oder  Wasser”;**  wir  dürfen  also  ruhig,  wie  es  der  spanische 
Übersetzer  getan  hat,'^  dafür  “Diamant”  sagen. 

Statt  dieses  optischen  Veigleichs  benützt  Nathan  gelegentlich 
einen  akustischen,  wo  er  sagt,  daß  die  Söhne  all  dem  Vater  gleich 
gehorsam  waren.  Das  klingt  unserm  rebellischen  Zeitalter  viel  zu 
zahm;  aber  für  den  frommen  Juden  gab  es  nichts  Höheres  als  dieses 
“Hören  und  Gehoichen”  (wie  es  auch  Deut.  3,27  heißt:  “wir  werden 
hören  und  tun”).  Es  entsprach  dies  durchaus  der  Transparenz  des 
Gemüts.  Das  optische  Gleichnis  ist  allerdings  schöner  .  .  . 

Daher  lautet  meine  Parabel  nun  folgendermaßen  (richtiger  ihr 
Schlußteil;  das  Ganze  zu  erzählen,  würde  mich  nur  in  neue  Wider¬ 
sprüche  verwickeln) : 

“Der  Richter  hatte  seine  Rede  beendet;  schweigend  machten  sich 
die  Brüder  auf  den  Weg.  Sie  wohnten  weit  auseinander,  und  schon 
war  die  Steile  erreicht,  wo  sie  sich  trennen  sollten.  Aber  noch  zögerten 
sie,  als  hänge  über  ihnen  etwas  Unausgesprochenes,  das  erst  in  Worte 
zu  fassen  war.  Endlich  sagte  der  Älteste:  “Als  der  Richter  uns  seinen 
Rat  gab  —  habt  ihr  da  irgend  etwas  bemerkt?”  —  “Ja,”  sagte  der 
zweite  Sohn,  “mein  Ring  fing  an  zu  strahlen” — “Meiner  auch”,  rief 
der  dritte.  “So  wie  es  war,  als  der  Vater  mir  ihn  gab”,  sagte  der 
Älteste  —  “ja  genau  so  —  genau  so  — ” 

Jetzt  durften  sie  Abschied  nehmen.  Sie  hatten  aufgehört,  Gegner  zu 

In  der  hebräischen  Übersetzung  des  Juda  Ihn  Tibbon  (1167)  lauten 
die  Ausdrücke  pentnim  und  sehöham,  was  Buxtorf  der  Jüngere  (1660) 
mit  Margaritae  et  Gemmae  wiedergab.  Auf  den  ersten  Blick  könnte  es 
scheinen,  als  suche  Lessings  Opal  den  rötlichen  Schimmer  der  pentnim 
(Perlen,  Rubine,  Korallen)  mit  dem  grünlichen  des  sehöham  (Kristall, 
Onyx,  Chrysopras,  Beryll)  zu  vereinen;  aber  davon  kann  nicht  die  Rede 
sein.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  Herder  kannte  Lessing  “das  Buch  Kosri”  nicht, 
weder  auf  Latein  noch  gar  auf  Hebräisch. 

Siehe  R.  Jacob  Abendanas  spanische  Übersetzung  des  Cuzatry, 
herausg.  von  A.  Bonilla  y  San  Martin,  mit  einem  Nachfort  von  M. 
Men4ndez  y  Pelayo  (1910).  p.  260. 
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sein  oder  Rivalen.  Denn  jeder  von  ihnen  hatte  im  Stein  de«  Bruders,  im 
Herzen  des  Bruders,  den  göttlichen  Funken  gesehen,  das  Geschenk  des 
Vaters  an  jedes  seiner  Kinder. 

Dem  Geiste  Lessings  fremd  oder  zuwider  ist  diese  Fassung  nicht. 
Denn  wie  Friedrich  Meinecke  gesagt  hat  (Die  Entstehung  des 
Historismus,  2.  Auflage,  1946,  p.  311):  “Es  handelt  sich  nun  freilich 
bei  Lessing  keineswegs  nur  um  eine  Spielart  allgemeiner  aufklärerischer 
Moral.  .  .  Die  besondere  Leuchtkraft  seines  Ideals  stammte  aus  einer 
inneren  Lichtquelle.  . 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


VERSÖHNLICHE  ENTGEGNUNG 
Heinz  Politzer 

Professor  Adolfs  Auslegung  der  Lessingschen  Ringparabel  berührt 
sich  mit  meiner  kleinen  Interpretation  des  gleichen  Textes  in  einem 
entscheidenden  Punkt:  Beide  Deutungen  setzen  Lessings  Gedicht  an 
jenem  Kreuzweg  an,  da  das  traditionelle  Gleichnis,  das  hebräische 
Maschal,  im  Begriffe  stand,  sich  zu  jener  “schwebenden  Sinnfigur”  zu 
entwickeln,  die  uns  heute  aus  den  sogenannten  Parabeln  Kafkas, 
Brechts,  aber  auch  Becketts  und  Ionescos  anspricht.  Die  Referentin 
ist  an  dem  organischen  Zusammenhang  des  Lessingschen  Textes  mit 
der  mittelalterlichen  Überlieferung,  zumal  der  jüdischen,  interessiert, 
—  mein  Anliegen  war  es,  in  dem  Text  jene  Elemente  aufzuspüren, 
die  es  zum  Vorläufer  der  Literatur  unseres  Jahrhunderts  haben 
werden  lassen. 

Was  mich  an  Professor  Adolfs  Referat  fasziniert,  sind  nicht  die 
Unstimmigkeiten  mit  meiner  Arbeit,  die  natürlich  immer  dort  auftre- 
ten,  wo  der  gleiche  Gegenstand  von  diametral  entgegengesetzten 
Standpunkten  aus  betrachtet  wird.  Was  mich  erstaunt,  sind  die 
Gemeinsamkeit  n,  die  sich  in  beiden  Interpretationen  eingestellt  haben. 
Mir  war  daran  gelegen  gewesen,  die  “offene  Form”  von  Lessings  Ring¬ 
parabel  nachzuweisen.  Darum  betonte  ich  das  Geheimnis,  in  das  der 
Dichter  die  Stiftung  des  einen  Rings  am  Beginn  der  Parabel  gehüllt 
hat,  und  die  Auflösung  der  Fabel,  den  Aufschub  der  Lösung  bis  in  die 
Ewigkeit,  die  das  Schlußwort  des  Richters  enthält.  Wichtiger  noch 
war  es  mir,  daß  Lessing  die  Paradoxie  des  “Aus  einem  Ring  mach 
drei  Ringe”,  d.h.  das  Hexeneinmaleins  von  “Aus  eins  mach  drei”  in  die 
Mitte  seines  Gleichnisst's  gesetzt  hat.  In  der  Sprachfigur  des  Paradoxes 
hat  Lessing  die  immanente  Unsagbarkeit  eines  religiösen  Akts,  nämlich 
der  Offenbai  ung,  widergespiegelt.  Schon  seine  Ringparabel  stellt  “eine 
Reise  an  den  Rand  des  Möglichen  hin”  dar,  wie  Norbert  Miller 
kürzlich  die  moderne  Parabel  definiert  hat.  (“Moderne  Parabel”, 
Akzente,  3/1959/  213) .  Millers  Ausdruck  “an  den  Rand  des  Möglichen 
hin”  scheint  mir  dasselbe  auszusagen  wie  Professor  Adolfs  Analogon 
vom  “Schnitt  der  Unendlichkeit  durch  den  Kegel  der  Wirlichkeit”, 
das  nichts  anderes  ist  als  die  Parabel  einer  Parabel. 

Aber  die  Gemeinsamkeit  von  Professor  Adolfs  Auffassung  und  der 
meinen  reicht  noch  weiter,  nämlich  geradewegs  ins  Unbewußte  der 
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Referentin.  Am  Ende  ihrer  Darlegungen  gibt  sie  ihre  eigene  Deutung 
von  Lessings  Ringparabel.  Damit  aber  macht  sie  gegen  ihren  Willen 
den  klassischen  Text  zu  einem  modernen  Gleichnis.  Denn  die  Parabel 
unserer  Zeit  zeichnet  sich  dadurch  aus,  daß  sie  darauf  verzichtet, 
axiomatische  Maximen  aufzustellen.  Statt  dessen  gibt  sie  existentielle 
Aussagen,  deren  Anwendung  auf  seine  persönliche  Situation  dem 
Leser  oder  Hörer  freigestellt  bleibt.  Während  das  klassische  Gleichnis 
dem  Eingeweihten  eine  allgemeine  gültige  Weisheit  verrät,  beweist  das 
moderne  die  Unmöglichkeit  univei  seller  Leitsätze,  indem  es  jedem 
Einzelnen  die  ihm  gemäße  Schlußfolgerung  nahelegt.  Für  eine  moderne 
Parabel  gibt  es  so  viele  Deutungen,  wie  sie  Deuter  findet. 

Professor  Adolf  scheint  meiner  Auffassung  von  der  Modernität  Les¬ 
sings  zuzustimmen,  wenn  sie  seine  —  äußerlich  objektiv-rationale  — 
Parabel  auf  ihre  subjektiv-mystische  Weise  zu  Ende  dichtet.  Damit 
aber  bestätigt  sie  den  Grundgedanken  meines  Aufsatzes,  daß  Lessings 
Fassung  der  Ringparabel  auf  dem  Weg  von  Boccaccio  zu  Kafka  die 
Wegmitte  weit  überschritten  habe. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


SCHLUßWORT 
Helen  Adolf 


Der  erfreuliche  Einklang  zx^’Ischcn  unsern  itn  Ke.n  abweichenden 
AnKhauungen  läßt  sich  m.E.  dadurch  erklären,  daß  wir  uns  beide 
be\\’ußt  sind,  an  den  cigcnbrödlcrischcn  Aufklärer  Lessing  mit  einem 
neuen  Maßstab  heranzutreten  —  Piofessor  Politzer  vom  modernen 
Existentialismus  her,  ich  hingegen  von  der  My'stik  des  Mittelalters. 
Dabei  könnte  leicht  der  Eindruck  entstehen,  als  ob  mein  Standpunkt, 
der  sich  freilich  historisch-genetisch  rechtfertigen  läßt,  den  Nachteil 
hätte,  unzeitgemäß  zu  sein;  aber  ist  er  es  wirklich?  Das  Mittelalter 
verfügt  über  eigentümliche  Stiahlengattungen  —  vielleicht  gerade 
über  solche,  die  geeignet  wären,  die  lange  und  bedrückende  Nacht 
des  Existentialismus  aufzuhellen.  Zumindest  ist  es  dies,  was  moderne 
Mediävalistrn  sich  so  gerne  einreden! 
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"CONFIDENCE”  AND  THE  "MIRACULOUS” 

IN  KLEISTS 

PRIST.  FRIEDRICH  VON  HOMBURG 
Peter  Salm 

The  drama  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburß  offers  several  major 
difficulties  in  interpretation,  primarily  re\-o!vini»  around  the  prince’s 
relationship  to  the  state,  the  conflict  between  individual  passion,  and 
the  restraint  imposed  by  the  law.  The  older  view  that  the  prince’s  final 
insight  results  in  the  submission  of  his  individuality  to  the  stem  de¬ 
mands  of  the  state*  has  been  effectively  dispelled  by  Walter  Silz*, 
Gerhard  Fricke’,  and  lienno  von  Wiese*,  who  hold  that  rather  than 
subordinating  his  inner  self,  the  prince  attains  to  an  expanded  and 
loftier  existence  which  encompa.sses  personal  inclinations  as  well  as 
the  imperatives  of  his  society.  The  final  resolution  of  the  drama  does 
not  constitute  a  compromise,  nor  a  mere  recognition  of  the  superiority 
of  the  law  of  the  community  over  self-indulgence  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  shows  the  individual  at  one  with  his  society;  the  prince’s  eager 

*  See  e.g.:  H.  Gilow,  “Heinrich  von  Kleists  Prinz  von  Homburg,” 
Jahrbuch  der  KleinlgeHcllsehaft  (1921),  pp.  22-50. 

*  Walter  Silz,  “On  the  Interpretation  of  Klcist’s  Prinz  Friedrich  von 
Homburg,”  JEGP,  XXXV  (1936),  611:  “In  a  magnificient  surge  of 
emotion  (V,  7)  the  prince  rises  above  mere  passive  subjection  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  law;  he  creates  a  new  law  in  his  heart.” 

*  Gerhard  Frickc,  Studien  und  Interpretationen  (Frankfurt,  1956),  p. 
234:  “Indem  sich  aber  am  Ende  buchstäblich,  wenn  auch  in  zunächst 
nicht  zu  ahnender  Erhöhung,  erfüllt,  was  der  Traum  am  Anfang  verhieß, 
behält  auch  der  Wunschtraum  des  Beginns  im  gewissen  Sinn  Recht, 
erfüllt  sich  das  tiefere  Recht  des  Prinzen,  so  zu  träumen,  bewahrt  sich 
die  jeden  Sturz  und  jede  Wandlung  überdauernde  Einheit  seines  Wesens. 
Das  macht  uns  von  vornherein  mißtrauisch  gegen  die  verbreitete 
Meinung,  als  wandle  sich  hier  selbstsüchtiges  Glücksverlangen  in 
selbstlose  Unterordnung  unter  Gesetz  und  Idee.” 

*  Benno  von  Wiese.  Die  deutsche  Tragödie  von  Lessing  bis  Hebbel, 
3rd  ed.  (Hamburg,  1955),  p.  348:  “Wenn  Kleist  die  polare  Spannung  von 
Dichter  und  Staat  erlebt — und  der  Prinz  ist  durchaus  heldisches  Sinnbild 
für  Kleists  eigene  dichterische  Existenz — ,  so  geht  es  ihm  nicht  darum, 
das  Dichtertum  durch  den  Staat  oder  den  Staat  durch  den  Dichter  zu 
entwerten,  sondern  die  holde  Bewußtlosigkeit  des  im  Traume  gefangenen 
Prinzen  erweitert  sich  in  einer  Weise,  die  wir  noch  näher  beschreiben 
müssen  zu  einer  Freiheit,  die  auch  den  brandenburgischen  Staat  in  ihren 
Mittelpunkt  auf  nehmen  kann.” 
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aiiticipation  of  his  sacrificial  death  is  cxidence  of  his  passionate  need 
to  commit  his  expanded  soul. 

The  doubts  concerning  the  plot  structure  appear  also  to  have  been 
resolved.  Hebbel  could  still  question  the  dramatic  relevance  of  the 
sleepwalking  scene,®  but  modem  attempts  at  elucidation  generally 
concern  themselves  with  those  ambiguities  of  meaning  whose  challenge 
constitutes  an  important  aspect  of  the  drama’s  excellence.  Of  such 
a  type  is  the  relationship  between  the  prince  and  the  Elector.  The 
play  shows  clearly  that  the  prince’s  filial  confidence  in  his  ruler  is 
subjected  to  severe  strain,  that  during  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  existence 
it  is  veiy  nearly  destroyed  and  finally,  after  the  turning  point,  is  restor¬ 
ed  and  heightened.  The  evidence  of  the  play  alone  apparently  fails 
to  provide  access  to  the  full  meaning  of  “confidence.”  As  Hermann 
Weigand  has  shown,*  Kleistian  Vertrauen  is  at  the  core  of  all  the 
dramas  and  may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  narrative  works.  The 
equally  important  theme  of  the  “miraculous”  finds  its  most 
significant  expression  in  Kälhchen  von  Heilbronn  and  Prinz  von 
Homburg.  This  study  represents  an  attempt  to  interpret  certain 
central  aspect  of  Homburg  by  means  of  a  re-evaluation  of  these  two 
themes. 

A  casual  reading  of  Homburg  may  reveal  no  more  than  an  un¬ 
accustomed  mellowness  and  flexibility,  a  new  accent  on  human  quali¬ 
ties  and  far  less  reliance  on  abstract  principles  than  in  the  earlier 
plays.  Yet  it  turns  out  that  this  impiession  is  not  created  by  a  toning 
down  of  language — Kleist  has  lost  none  of  his  syntactical  and  meta¬ 
phorical  boldness — it  is  rather  that  the  author  has  achieved  a  rich  and 
many-textured  objectification  for  his  artistic  intent.  The  center  has 
shifted  away  from  sensuality  and  we  no  longer  have  the  blind,  anti- 
rational  self-effacement  of  an  Agnes  von  Schroffenstein  or  a  Käthchen 
von  Heilbronn,  nor  the  frenzied  violence  of  a  Penthesilea.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  trust  between  the  Elector  and  the  prince,  but  it  is  no  longer 
exclusive;  it  is  rather  an  attitude  which  dominates  the  entire  court. 
The  death  sentence,  paradoxically,  is  the  Elector’s  vote  of  confidence 

*  Hebbcl,  Werke,  ed.  Th.  Popj>e  (Berlin,  1923),  VIII,  161-170. 

*  H.  J.  Weigand  has  traced  the  concept  of  Vertrauen  through  Kleist’s 
literary  works.  See  “Das  Motiv  des  Vei*trauens  im  Drama  Heinrichs  von 
Kleist,”  Monatshefte  für  deutschen  Unterricht,  XXX  (May,  1938), 
233-245,  and  “Das  Vertrauen  in  Kleist’s  Erzählungen,”  ibid.,  XXXIV 
(Feb.,  1942),  49-63. 
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in  the  prince.  He  firmly  believes  that  the  soldier-prince  will  not  only 
see  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  but  also,  having  once  seen  it,  accept  it 
with  composure.  Yet  during  one  crucial  turn  the  luler’s  calm  confi¬ 
dence  is  momentarily  shaken,  and  that  is  when  Natalie  speaks  to  him 
of  the  prince’s  collapse  and  his  abject  pleas  for  mercy  (1148-75).  To 
the  Elector  this  can  only  mean  that  the  prince  has  failed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  for  it  is  inconceivable  to  him  that  one 
of  his  high  officers  and  dear  proteges  should  not  submit  to  the  state’s 
code  of  discipline  with  soldierly  self-possession.  And  for  this  reason 
the  lines  “Unmöglich,  in  der  Tat?! — Er  fleht  um  Gnade?”  (1157), 
and  “Nun  denn,  beim  Gott  des  Himmels  und  der  Erde,  /  So  fasse  Mut, 
mein  Kind;  so  ist  er  frei!”  (1175-76)  should  not  be  spoken  by  the 
actor  in  a  tone  of  confident  omniscience.  Kleist  specifically  added  the 
stage  direction  verwirrt.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  Elector’s 
confidence  is  at  a  low  point.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  drama  that 
the  question  “confidence  in  what?”  elicits  an  extraordinarily  complex 
answer.  Confidence  in  the  prince’s  sense  of  justice?  Hardly.  It  is  as 
firm  as  ever  and  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  letter  to  the  prince  offering 
freedom.  Confidence  in  his  integrity?  This  is  out  of  the  question  be¬ 
cause  the  prince  is  free  to  leave  his  prison  whenever  he  pleases,  his 
word  being  his  bond.  Yet  it  appears  that  certain  basic  doubts  invade 
the  Elector’s  whole  being.  It  is  a  sudden  affluence  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  meaning;,  and  operation  of  an  ideal  justice 
which  he  undoubtedly  embodies,  the  justice  which  finds  its 
dialectic  in  the  the  various  defenses  of  the  prince’s  action  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  It  is  in  Natalie’s  interpretation. 

Vielmehr,  was  du,  im  Lager  auferzogen, 

Unordnung  nennst,  die  Tat,  den  Spruch  der  Richter, 

In  diesem  Fall,  willkürlich  zu  zerreißen, 

Erscheint  mir  als  die  schönste  Ordnung  erst: 

(1125-28) 

and  in  Kottwitz’s  plea, 

Herr,  das  Gesetz,  das  höchste,  oberste. 

Das  wirken  soll,  in  deiner  Feldherm  Brust, 

Das  ist  der  Buchstab  deines  Willens  nicht; 

Das  ist  das  Vaterland,  das  ist  die  Krone, 

Das  bist  du  selber,  dessen  Haupt  sie  trägt. 

(1570-74) 

It  is  also  perhaps  a  fleeting  anticipation  of  Hohenzollem’s  speech 
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(1628ff.)  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  Elector  is  not  wholly  exempt 
from  blame  for  the  prince’s  transgression.  Certainly,  if  we  accept 
Kleist’s  stage  direction  verwirrt  we  must  poiit  the  consequence  of  be¬ 
wilderment:  self-examination.  In  this  light  one  should  see  the  letter 
to  the  prince.  It  is  certainly  a  wise  pedagogical  device  which,  as  wc 
know,  jars  the  prince  into  a  clear  view  of  his  true  self  and  thus  marks 
the  drama’s  turning  point.  But  in  addition  it  gives  evidence  of  the 
Elector’s  own  uncertainty.  This  inteipretation  credits  the  letter  with 
the  richness  of  meaniiig  it  deserves  and  elevates  it  from  a  mere  psycho¬ 
logical  trick  to  a  vehicle  which  advances  the  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  almost  divine  ruler  to  be  subject  to  human  doubts  and 
hesitatioru.  Thus  understood,  the  letter  does  indeed  detract  from  the 
ruler’s  divinity,  but  in  doing  so  provides  him  with  a  new  dimension 
of  human  greatness. 

In  accordance  with  its  twofold  meaning  the  letter  has  a  double 
effect.  It  is  an  ultimatum  as  well  as  an  appeal  for  help.  It  operates  as 
a  catalyst  and  enables  the  prince  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  his 
hasty  disregard  of  a  battle  order.  Having  faced  the  full  meaning  of 
death  in  a  shattering  experience,  he  is  borne  up  to  the  high  plane  of 
ecstasy  where  self-sacrifice  coincides  with  self-fulfillment. 

But  through  Natalie’s  account  the  Elector  has  also  shared  the 
prince’s  encounter  with  death  and  in  a  sense  has  shared  the  prince’s 
weakness  by  experiencing  his  own  moment  of  bewilderment.  His  un¬ 
certainty  dissolves  only  when  his  appeal  is  answered.  Only  when  he 
has  read  the  prince’s  note  is  his  triumph  complete.  Indescribable  joy 
and  relief  can  be  vividly  suggested  by  the  pantomime:  stellt  sich  an 
den  Tisch  und  liest;  nachdem  dies  geschehen  ist,  wendet  er  sich  und  ruft 
einen  Pagen.  And  the  words  immediately  following  should  be  replete 
with  pent-up  exhilaration:  “Prittwitz — das  Todesurteil  bring’  mir  her!” 
(1478) 

The  prince’s  glory  is  the  Elector’s  triumph  as  well,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  he  has  restored  his  cousin  to  the  state  but  also  because  he  has 
become  a  better,  more  human  ruler.  His  newly  acquired  insight  has 
provided  him  with  strength  and  elasticity  which  will  enable  him  to 
absorb  the  attacks  by  Kottwitz  and  Hohenzollem  on  his  interpretation 
of  justice.  The  Elector  knows,  of  course,  that  he  will  emerge  tri¬ 
umphant  from  the  encounter  with  his  officers,  for  the  prince’s  letter 
in  his  possession  constitutes  and  unanswerable  argument;  but  he  hides 
his  knowledge  under  a  mask  of  courtly  affability.  He  is,  after  all,  a 
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Klclstian  character  who  like  Ottokar  von  Schroffcnstcin  and  Graf 
vom  Strahl  reserves  his  bountiful  and  miraculous  gesture  for  the  final, 
climactic  moment.  But  beyond  this  playful  pretense  of  being  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  entourage — in  matters  concerning  the  prince’s 
case — there  is  a  new  and  enlarged  conception  of  the  state  based  on 
trust  and  law  which  arc  no  longer  coldly  abstract  formulas,  but  arc 
suffused  and  glorified  by  a  new  warmth  and  understanding. 

All  these  factors  scr\’c  to  enrich  the  notion  of  Vertrauen  in  Hom¬ 
burg.  It  is  a  vital  force  not  only  between  the  Elector  and  the  prince, 
but  it  actually  pervades  the  structure  of  the  state:  the  officers  arc 
obedient  but  never  servile.  The  Elector  never  for  a  moment  doubts 
their  loyalty  even  when  in  the  last  act  unauthorized  troop  movements 
take  place  which  to  a  suspicious  eye  might  easily  look  like  a  rebellion. 
With  Homburg  Kleist  has  left  lx:hind  the  narrowly  personal,  almost 
solipsistic,  quality  of  Vertrauen  so  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  earlier 
plays.  The  theme  has  found  its  objective  equivalent  which  gives  it 
richness  and  a  good  measure  of  universality,  without  the  slightest 
sac:  ificc  of  concrete  dramatic  relevance. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  theme  of  the  “miraculous”  has 
undergone  a  change  analogous  to  Vertrauen.  Perhaps  the  plan’s  best 
suited  to  clarify  the  change  in  Kleist’s  treatment  of  this  theme  are  Das 
Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  and  Homburg;  their  similarities  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  comparative-  interpretation.  Both  plays  deal  with 
prophetic  dreams  and  their  con.sequenccs;  both  have  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion  and  end  in  the  glorification  of  the  protagonist. 

Although  the  dreams  are  not  revealed  until  11,2  (the  nurse’s  re¬ 
port)  in  the  case  of  vom  Strahl,  and  not  until  IV,2  (elderberry  bush 
scene)  in  the  case  of  Käthchcn,  the  entire  action  may  be  regarded  as 
a  gradual  realization  of  two  analogous  dream  visions.  The  angel’s 
presence  indicates  that  the  vision  is  divinely  inspired.  It  has  the  force 
of  a  prophecy,  and  we  know  that  it  must  come  true  although  the 
lecipicnts  of  the  vision  fail  to  gra.sp  its  significance  for  different,  al¬ 
most  opposite,  reasons.  The  count,  while  remembering  the  dream, 
is  too  skeptical  to  heed  the  voice  from  the  twilight  zone  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  Käthchen,  on  the  other  hand,  while  acting  under  the  impelling 
force  of  the  divine  promise,  has  forgotten  her  dream,  though  her  en¬ 
tire  being  is  attuned  to  it.  She  blindly  jumps  from  the  window  to  join 
her  knight  without  realizing  that  she  has  a  body  and  can  break  her  leg. 

There  is  no  such  supernatural  background  in  Homburg,  although 
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the  drama  is  not  without  miraculous  elements.  Undoubtedly  the 
sleepwalking  scene  is  filled  with  an  air  of  romantic  mystei7,  but  it 
docs  not  function  as  an  instrument  of  divine  inters'ention.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  s^Tnptom  of  a  certain  mental  peculiarity:  “Es  ist  nichts  weiter, 
glaubt  mir  auf  mein  Wort,  /  Als  eine  bloße  Unart  seines  Geistes”  (38- 
39).  The  prince  is  the  victim  of  a  well-known  and  harmless  quirk.  The 
women  aie  only  briefly  concerned  about  his  health,  and  it  does  not 
seem  particularly  ominous  when  the  Elector  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  bit  of  courtly  play. 

To  the  prince,  howes’cr,  the  cxporicnce  in  the  garden  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  prophetic  vision,  similar  in  scopn;  to  vom  Strahl’s 
dream  in  Käthchrn.  Like  vom  Strahl,  the  prince  vividly  remembers 
his  dream  although  its  detailed  application  to  reality  escapes  him 
until  the  end  of  the  drama.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of  prophecies  to  be 
misunderstood,  or  at  least  to  leave  their  full  scopre  undetected  until 
they  arc  finally  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Both  the  realistic 
asprect  of  the  sleepwalking  scene  and  its  decpjer  prophetic  level  arc 
exploited  in  Homburg.  There  is  no  lack  of  psychological  plausibility  in 
the  prince’s  distraughtness  and  euphoria  when  he  realizes  that  the 
glove  of  his  vision  belongs  to  his  beloved  Natalie.  His  incapacity  to 
grasp  the  details  of  the  battle  orders  is  well  motivated.  But  beneath 
the  level  of  wcll-motivatfd  action  operate  the  mysterious  forces  re¬ 
leased  by  a  prophecy.  The  rep)ctition  of  the  imagery  of  the  golden 
chain  in  the  final  scene  makes  it  clear  that  the  prophecy  has  been 
literally  fulfilled. 

In  the  first  scene,  the  lx;atific  vision  looked  deceptively  real  to  the 
prince.  He  committed  the  dangerous  error  of  confusing  the  prefigur¬ 
ation  of  his  transcendent  bliss  with  manifest  reality.  As  the  sleepwalk¬ 
ing  prince  approaches  Natalie,  she  quickly  recedes,  and  the  door  to  the 
attainment  of  bliss  is  slammed  shut  (185-187).  The  prince  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive  such  grace  and  must  travel  a  long  and  arduous 
road  past  the  landscape  of  death  to  a  life  of  the  loftiest  scope.  In  the 
final  scene  the  prince  has  traveled  this  road.  The  vision  of  bliss  no 
longer  recedes  but  moves  toward  him  and  seeks  him  out.  If  once  he 
took  the  prophetic  vision  for  reality,  he  now  mistakes  palpable  reality 
for  a  glorious  vision.  Surely  no  man  can  achieve  a  more  profound 
happiness. 

But  prophecies  are  notoriously  unspecific,  and  the  question  whether 
the  prince  knows  that  it  was  Natalie  to  whom  he  was  united  in  the 
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dream  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.^  One  might  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  somewhat  similar  situation  prevails  in  Käthehen  von 
Heilbronn.  Graf  vom  Strahl’s  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  fathom  the  congruence  of  his  vision  with  reality.  For  Käthehen 
as  well,  the  bond  between  her  prophetic  dream  and  her  consciousness 
has  been  severed,  for  e\'en  though  she  lives  her  dream,  she  has  forgotten 
that  it  ever  occurred. 

When  the  prince  awakens,  he  is  still  shaken  by  the  blinding  vision 
of  his  glory  and  happiness.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  his  ecstatic 
state  of  mind  he  would  fail  to  burst  out  with  Natalie’s  name,  had  he 
but  known  her  identity.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  prince  is  reluctant 
to  reveal  his  innermost  self  to  his  friend  Plohenzollem  because  the 
latter  is  too  superficial  and  insensitive  to  be  worthy  of  such  knowledge. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  view  can  be  successfully  defended.  While  it 
must  be  granted  that  Hohenzollem  is  characteristically  playful  and 
lacks  profundity,  his  nimble  mind  and  his  knowledge  of  the  mores  of 
the  court  enable  him  to  extend  effective  help  to  the  prince.  His  less 
than  candid  response  to  the  prince’s  account  of  his  dream  shows  only 
a  concern  with  being  “found  out,’’  that  is,  he  senses  troublesome  in¬ 
volvements,  should  his  friend  have  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
his  dream.  His  lack  of  frankness  toward  the  prince  should  be  interpret¬ 
ed  as  tactfulness  and  also  as  discretion  in  matters  which  the  Elector 
certainly  wishes  to  keep  from  the  prince.  He  also  shows  courage  and 
forthrightness  when  he  accuses  the  Elector  to  his  face  of  having  been 
partly  responsible  for  his  cousin’s  reprehensible  action  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  what  low  esteem  the  character  of  Hohen- 
zollern  is  generally  held.  The  most  serious  charges  against  him  stem 
from  the  scene  (III,1)  in  which  he  suggests  to  the  prince  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  his  engagement  to  Natalie  may  have  run  counter  to  the 

^  This  despite  the  somewhat  isolated  statement  that  the  prince  has 
loved  Natalie  “seit  Jahren”  (603). 

Gerhard  Fricke  holds  a  similar  position,  though  he  bases  his  view  ex¬ 
clusively  on  a  psychological  analysis.  Cf.  op.  eit.,  p.  242:  “Dabei  ist  es 
bedeutsam,  daß  Homburg  in  seiner  Erzählung  des  Traums  in  einem 
unbewußten  Spiel  von  bezaubernder  Unmittelbarkeit,  das  Hohenzollem 
noch  auszuspielen  sich  gefällt,  den  Namen  Natalies  vermeidet.  Nicht  um 
koketter  Mystifikation  willen.  Sondern  seine  Liebe,  seine  leiden¬ 
schaftlichen  Wünsche  sind  noch  so  völlig  von  der  Tiefe  des  Unbewußten 
verhüllt,  daß  er  sie  noch  nicht  eigentlich  zu  denken  und  auszusprechen 
vermag.” 
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Elector's  diplomatic  intentions  and  that  the  prince  is  therefore  being 
sacrificed  to  the  political  exii^encies  of  the  state.*  Indeed  if  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Elector  is  kind  and  generous  through¬ 
out,  or — to  put  it  diffeiently — if  human  standards  of  morality  are 
applied  to  him,  then  it  becomes  a  downright  necessity  to  dismiss  as 
fabrication  Hohenzollern's  intelligence  about  the  Elector’s  intentions; 
for  if  Hohenzollem  were  right,  it  would  show  the  sovereign  capable 
of  a  baseness  quite  unbecoming  a  human  being.*  But  surely  this  as¬ 
sumption  leads  to  a  misunderstanding,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  Hohen- 
zollern  is  indeed  the  bearer  of  reliable  information.  The  Elector  does 
contemplate  a  union  between  the  Swedish  king  and  Natalie,  and  only 
when  he  is  persuaded  that  the  prince  has  become  imbued  with  the 
uncompromising  moral  code  of  the  state  of  Brandenburg,  does  he 
abandon  the  marital  and  unmartial  method  of  taming  the  Swedes 
(1784-87).  To  concede  this,  however,  should  not  result  in  a  lowered 
estimate  of  the  Elector.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  raise  him  to  the 
level  of  Zeus  in  Amphitryon  and  to  that  of  the  emperor  in  Käthchen 
who  both  capriciously  engage  in  activities  which  are  immoral  by  hu¬ 
man  standards.**  It  is  fruitless  for  ordinary  men  to  question 
the  morality  of  such  exalted  beings. 

If  we  accept  this  interpretation  and  grant  that  the  prince  does  not 
know  he  dreamed  about  Natalie,  then  the  briefing  scene  (1,5)  be¬ 
comes  enriched  by  an  additional  dramatic  element  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  When  the  prince  notices  that  Natalie  is  search¬ 
ing  for  her  glove,  the  link  between  dream  and  reality  is  about  to  be 
established,  but  the  prince  is  still  too  dazzled  to  see  its  outlines  clearly. 
Für  sich  “Herr  meines  Lebens!  Hab’  ich  recht  gehört?”  (291)  He 
has,  however,  mastered  himself  sufficiently  to  embark  on  an  en¬ 
quiry  by  secretly  dropping  the  glove  on  the  floor.  Meanwhile  the 

•  See  e.g.:  Walter  Silz,  op.  cit.,  p.  606. 

•  See  e.g.:  Franz  Hafner,  Heinrich  von  Kleists  “Prinz  Friedrich 
von  Homburg“  (Zürich,  1962),  p.  .39:  "Er  [der  Prinz]  nimmt  die 
unglaubliche  Zuflüsterung  Hohenzollems  kritiklos  hin,  wonach  ihn  der 
Kurfürst  hinrichten  wolle,  weil  er  sich  mit  Natalie  verbunden  habe.  Er 
glaubt  allen  Ernstes,  der  Fürst  opfere  ihn  einem  kleinen  politischen 
Vorteil  auf.” 

Walter  Huschg  frequently  refers  to  the  kinship  between  Zeus  in 
Amphitryon,  Hermann,  and  the  Elector,  but  he  pushes  the  analogy  too 
far.  See  his  Kleist  (Zürich,  1923),  p.  300  et  passim. 
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Marshal’s  voice  drones  on  with  “Dann  wird  er  die  Fanfare  blasen 
lassen”  (312).  The  Elector  and  the  ladies  liegin  to  take  their  leave. 
The  discovery  of  the  glove  on  the  floor,  the  prince’s  courteous  gesture 
in  restoring  it  to  Natalie,  her  recognition  of  it,  all  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  leave-taking.  And  when  the  briefing  scene  is  resumed 
at  the  point  where  it  had  been  interrupted,  it  is  clear  that  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  is  truly  cnonnous.  The  prince  now  knows 
that  his  nightly  vision  and  the  world  which  surrounds  him  are  two 
inseparable  aspects  of  his  existence,  both  of  which  encompass  Natalie. 
Therefore  when  he  repeat-  the  words  of  the  Marshal  “Dann  wird  er 
die  Fanfare  blasen  lassen”  (322),  it  is  not  only  a  return  to  the  official 
business  at  hand  but  also  a  clarion  call  of  uniestrained  joy.  The  phases 
through  which  the  prince  passes  within  the  space  of  a  few  seconds 
are  indicated  by  successive  stage  directions:  (1)  soldierly  self-control 
{ritterlich),  (2)  breakdown  of  control,  confusion  {verwirrt),  (3)  flash 
of  new  insight  {wie  vom  Blitz  getroffen),  (4)  triumph  and  euphoria 
{mit  triumphierenden  Schritten).  The  dramatic  power  is  inherent 
in  the  process  which  fuses  a  vision  and  a  moment  of  reality.  To  the 
prince  they  had  been  independent  events.  Only  now  he  knows  the 
import  of  the  prophecy  and  has  unshakable  evidence  for  its  reliability. 
He  is  too  ecstatic  to  see  that  the  time  for  its  fulfillment  is  not  yet  at 
hand.  Prophecies  have  rules  and  so  have  states.  By  rushing  headlong 
toward  a  gathering  of  the  fruit;  Homburg  flouts  these  rules  and  must 
suffer  the  consequences.  He  has  emerged  from  bewilderment  to  a 
reckless,  self-centered  view  of  reality  which  he  has  yet  to  learn  to 
interpret  correctly. 

In  a  letter  which  Kleist  wrote  some  time  after  completion  of  the 
play  he  deplores  his  inclination  to  make  concessions  to  the  public.*’  The 

Kleist,  Werke,  op.  cit.,  II,  2C1 :  “Sobald  ich  mit  dieser  Angelegenheit 
fertig  bin,  will  ich  einmal  wieder  etwas  rocht  Phantastisches  vornehmen. 
Es  weht  mich  zuweilen,  bei  einer  Lektüre  oder  im  Theater,  wie  ein 
Luftzug  aus  meiner  allerfrühsten  Jugend  an.  Das  Leben,  das  vor  mir 
ganz  öde  liegt,  gewinnt  mit  einem  Mal  eine  wunderbar  herrliche  Aus¬ 
sicht,  und  es  regen  sich  Kräfte  bei  mir,  die  ich  ganz  erstorben  glaubte. 
Alsdann  will  ich  meinem  Herzen  ganz  und  gar,  wo  es  mich  hinführt, 
folgen  und  schlechterdings  auf  nichts  Rücksicht  nehmen,  als  auf  meine 
eigene  innerliche  Befriedigung.  Das  Urteil  der  Menschen  hat  mich 
bisher  zu  sehr  beherrscht;  besonders  das  Käthchen  von  Heilbronn  ist 
voll  Spuren  davon.  Es  war  von  Anfang  an  eine  ganz  treffliche  Erfindung, 
und  nur  die  Absicht,  es  für  die  Bühne  passend  zu  machen,  hat  mich  zu 
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letter  shows  no  awareness  of  the  enormous  progress  he  had  made 
since  Käthchcn  in  the  very  area  which  is  the  subject  of  his  self-criticism. 
The  emperor  in  Kälhchen,  who  should  be  a  towering  figure  judging 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  surrounding  hu  appearance,  fails  to 
live  up  to  his  role.  His  amorous  adventures  of  the  past  are  enjbarrass- 
ing  and  without  a  touch  of  majesty.  The  detailed  account  of  his  union 
with  Theobald’s  wife  reveals  the  escapade  of  a  callous  Don  Juan  and 
not  the  caprice  of  a  divinely  appointed  emperor.  His  discovery  of 
Käthchen’s  amulet  which  turns  out  to  be  the  very  same  which  he 
had  once  given  her  mother,  is  a  clumsy  and  legalistic  proof  of  identity 
adding  little  to  the  particular  scene  (V,2)  and  nothing  to  the  play 
as  a  whole. 

Homburg  shows  no  dej)artiires  from  dramatic  logic  which  could 
be  called  concessions  to  the  public.  Although  Klcist’s  letter  of  self- 
criticism  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  his  suicide,  it  does  not 
have  the  character  of  a  final  accounting.  Certainly  it  shows  no  despair, 
but  on  the  contrary — and  ironically  in  retrospect — a  confident  look 
into  the  future. 

Wesleyan  University 
Middletown,  Conn. 


Mißgriffen  geführt,  die  ich  jetzt  beweinen  mögte.  Kurz,  ich  will  mich  von 
dem  Gedanken  ganz  durchdringen,  daß,  wenn  ein  Werk  nur  recht  frei 
aus  dem  Schoß  eines  menschlichen  Gemüths  hervorgeht,  dasselbe  auch 
notwendig  darum  der  ganzen  Menschheit  angehören  müsse.” 


THE  HORST  KLIEMANN  HERMANN-HESSE-ARCHIV 
AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  IN  BERKELEY 
Joseph  Mileck 

In  the  course  of  the  past  decade,  the  Univenity  of  California  in 
Berkeley  has  managed  to  acquire  a  number  of  special  collections 
which  have  increased  the  prestige  of  its  library  considerably.  The 
Mark  Twain  Papers  represent  the  most  outstanding  Twain  collection 
in  the  world.  The  D.  H.  Lawrence  collection  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country.  The  Julien  Hawthorne  collection  is  quite  unique,  and 
the  Robert  Frost  and  the  Horace  collections  rank  among  the  best.  The 
Horst  Klicmann  Hermann-H^sse-Archiv  was  added  to  this  impressive 
list  in  the  summer  of  1959. 

Before  describing  and  commenting  upon  this  latest  acquisition,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  man  from  whom  this 
private  collection  was  purchased. 

Horst  Kliemann’s  interest  in  Hermann  Hesse  has  almost  been  that 
of  a  lifetime.  He,  too,  lived  in  Calw  as  a  youngster,  played  where 
Hesse  had  played,  and  attended  the  very  school  which  Hesse  had  at¬ 
tended  before  him.  Calw,  the  Gerbersau  of  Hesse’s  early  stories,  left  the 
same  indelible  impression  upon  Kliemann  that  it  had  upon  Hesse. 
Little  wonder  that  Hesse  became  his  favorite  author.  It  was  in  1913, 
while  still  in  his  teens,  that  Kliemann  began  his  Hesse  collection.  What 
began  as  a  fascination,  soon  became  a  dedication.  After  the  First  World 
War  and  for  the  next  forty  years,  Kliemann  devoted  most  of  his  spare 
time  to  his  pursuit  of  Hesseana. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  Kliemann’s  collection,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  assumed  imp.essive  proportions,  almost  went  the  unfortunate 
way  of  many  German  libraries.  During  the  bombing  of  München,  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs  dropped  in  Kliemann’s  garden.  The  area  was  burned 
out,  but  the  collection,  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  escaped  damage. 

As  early  as  1937,  and  again  in  1942,  Kliemann  was  prepared  to 
publish  a  Hesse  bibliography  based  upon  his  collection.  The  times, 
however,  were  not  auspicious,  and  it  was  not  until  1947  that  his 
various  compilations  finally  began  to  app>ear  in  print.  His  first  two 
publications*  were  of  a  minor  character,  hardly  intended  to  be  more 

*  “Das  Werk  Hermann  Hesses.  Eine  bibliographische  Übersicht,” 
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than  ad\’ancc  notice  for  a  more  comprehensive  bibliography  about  to 
be  published  by  Kiicmann  and  his  friend  and  fellow  collector  of 
Hesseana,  Karl  H.  Silomon.  This  major  opus  (Hermann  Hesse.  Eine 
Bibliographische  Studie  [I947J,  95pp.)  appeared  soon  thereafter  upon 
the  occasion  of  Hesse’s  seventieth  birthday.  TTiis  was  then  followed 
by  a  slight  supplement  in  1948,  again  privately  published  (Verbesserun¬ 
gen  und  Ergänzungen,  12pp.). 

Kliemann’s  Hermann  Hesse.  Eine  Bibliographische  Studie  did  not 
represent  a  comprehensive  listing  of  his  Archiv.  His  hundreds  of  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  items  by  and  about  Hesse,  title  and  fiist  line  in¬ 
dexes  of  all  of  Hesse’s  prose  and  poetr>',  another  index  of  the  names 
which  occur  in  Hesse’s  works,  a  bibliography  of  book  reviews  by 
Hesse,  a  bibliography  of  musical  compositions  based  on  Hesse’s  poetry, 
a  compilation  of  translations,  and  Hesse’s  water  colors  and  even  the 
illustrations  in  his  books  were  to  comprise  a  second  volume  which  he 
intended  to  assemble  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Hans  Joachim  Bock.  Klie- 
mann  was  determined  that  his  Archiv  should  become  the  center  of 
Hesse  studies,  and  that  his  bibliographical  account  of  his  collection 
should  represent  something  unique  in  the  field  pf  bibliography,  or  as 
Kliemann  himself  expressed  it:  “Erst  dann  wäre  damit  zum  ersten 
Male  für  einen  modc.nen  Dichter  die  gesamte  Breiten-  und  Tiefen¬ 
wirkung  seines  Werkes  erfaßt.”* 

Kliemann’s  plan  ne\-er  materialized.  By  the  middle  of  1951,  when 
he  published  a  very  brief  outline  of  his  collection*,  he  began  to  realize 
that  his  undertaking  was  too  ambitious.  His  collection  was  growing 
more  rapidly  than  he  had  anticipated.  As  the  harried  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oldenburg  Verlag,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  find  the 
time  necessary  to  organize  his  Hesseana  for  any  further  publication. 
Nevertheless,  Kliemann  did  continue  to  gather  all  new  Hesse  materials 
until  the  summer  of  1959.  Now,  evidently,  no  longer  able  to  cope  with 
his  collection,  he  decided  to  part  with  it.  The  University  of  California 
was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  it. 

The  Hesse-Archiv  is  housed  in  the  stacks  of  the  Rare  Books  De- 

EurojM-Arehiv,  1  (May  1947),  604-609. 

“Hermann  Hesse  und  das  Buch,’’  Deutsche  Beiträge,  1,  No.  4  (1947), 
353-360. 

*  “Bemerkungen  zu  einer  Hesse-Bibliographie,”  Deutsche  Beiträge,  1, 
No.  4  (1947),  384. 

*  “Gliederung  des  Hesse-Archivs,”  Das  Antiquariat,  7  (1951),  43-44. 
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partincnt  in  the  University  Library.  It  consists  of  approximately  nine 
hundred  volumes,  forty-two  folders  of  classified  materials  dealing 
with  Hesse  and  the  Archiv  itself,  twenty  thick  Sammclbande  of  more 
Hesscana  and  Kliemann’s  correspondence,  two  massive  accordion-like 
folders  of  articles,  speeches,  and  radio  programs  commemorating  Hesse’s 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  eight  open  boxes  of  about  five  thousand  news¬ 
paper  clippings  by  and  about  HeS'C  from  1948  to  1959,  and  six  large 
closed  boxes  containing  pcriodic.al  articles  by  and  about  Hesse,  miscel¬ 
laneous  materials  of  interest  to  the  bibliographer,  letters  and  post¬ 
cards  by  Hesse  (originals  and  copies),  and  a  large  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Hesse,  his  family  and  of  his  friends. 

About  four  hundred  of  the  nine  hundred  volumes  arc  Hesse’s  own 
works  or  books  edited  by  him.  Except  for  a  few  minor  items,  all  the 
publications  which  Klicmnnn  lists  under  “Biicher  und  Broschii:-cn”  in 
his  Hermann  Hesse.  Eine  Bibliografthische  Studie  are  present.  None  of 
the  rare  first  editions  and  none  of  the  important  and  at  time.;  equally 
rare  private  printings  which  Klicmann  lists  are  missing,  and  almost 
every  major  publication  is  represented  in  all  of  its  different  editions. 
Hesse’s  book  publications  from  1947  to  1959  arc  equally  well  represent¬ 
ed.  Only  twelve  of  the  items  listed  by  Klicmann  under  “Hesse  als 
Herausgeber”  are  not  in  the  Archiv. 

Of  the  remaining  five  hundred  volumes,  about  three  hundred 
contain  contributions  by  Hessfc,  twenty  or  so  are  books  about  Hesse, 
and  the  rest  either  contain  aiticlcs  based  on  Hesse  or  make  briefer 
references  to  him.  Even  in  1947,  Kli'-mann’s  listing  of  the.se  categories 
in  his  Bibliographischc  Studie  represented  only  a  small  segment  of  his 
actual  holdings. 

Kliemann’s  forty-two  folders  and  twenty  Sammelbände  arc  just 
as  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  Hesse  as  these  nine  hundred 
volumes.  They  represent  an  enonnous  amount  of  material  collected 
over  many  years  and  carefully  classified.  The  only  comparable  col¬ 
lections  of  similarly  organized  Hesseana  are  to  lx:  found  in  the  private 
Hesse  archives  of  Reinhold  Pfau  of  Stuttgart  and  Georg  Alter  of 
Mainz,  two  fellow  collectors  with  whom  Klicmann  maintained  clo.se 
contact  over  the  years.  Material  such  as  this  can  be  of  invaluable  aid 
to  the  interpreter,  the  biographer,  the  bibliographer,  and  eventually 
to  the  editors  of  the  critical  historical  edition  of  Hesse’s  works. 

Since  these  folders  and  Sammelbände  will  never  be  catalogued,  and 
may  never  find  their  way  into  a  bibliography,  a  brief  description  of 
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thcir  contents  is  in  order.  Folder  No.  1  contains  copies  of  many  poems 
which  do  not  appear  in  He^se’s  collected  Gedichte  of  1942.  No.  2  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  stray  book  reviews  by  Hesse.  Portraits,  family  pic¬ 
tures,  and  photographs  of  the  various  homes  in  which  Hesse  has 
lived  were  brought  together  in  No.  3  and  No.  4.  No.  5  includes 
Kliemann’s  own  published  and  unpublished  lectures  and  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  Hesse,  and  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  Hesse  in  1952.  No.  6  con¬ 
tains  copies  of  poems  and  prose  dedicated  to  Hesse.  No.  7,  “Verlags- 
prospekte  und  Anzeigen  der  Bücher,”  is  self-explanatoi  y.  No.  8  draws 
attention  to  the  many  public  lectures,  book  e.xhibitions,  and  musical 
programs  presented  in  Hesse’s  honor  since  the  Second  World  War.  No. 
9,  “Antiquariat-  und  Autographen-Kataloge,”  needs  no  explanation. 
No.  10,  “Parodien  und  Satiren  auf  Hesse,”  has  only  one  item. 

In  No.  11  Kliemann  gathered  together  a  number  of  stray  items 
dealing  with  his  collaborator  Karl  H.  Silomon.  No.  12,  “Anschriften 
von  Sammlern,”  needs  no  comment.  No.  13  contains  a  prortion  of  Klie¬ 
mann’s  verj'  res'caling  and  voluminous  correspondence  with  other 
collectors  of  Hesseana  and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
bibliographer.  No.  14,  “Übersetzungen,”  should  also  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  bibliographer.  Many  of  Hesse’s  stray  essays  and  short 
stories  which  cannot  alwa)'s  be  located  very  easily  are  made  readily 
available  in  typewritten  form  in  No.  15.  More  of  Kliemann’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Reinhold  Pfau  can  be  found  in  No.  16.  No.  17  con¬ 
tains  copies  of  more  poems  not  included  in  the  Gedichte  of  1942,  and  a 
long  list  of  prose  items  by  Hes.se  which  have  appeal  ed  only  in  news¬ 
papers  or  in  periodicals.  No.  18  is  of  limited  bibliographical  value. 
No.  19  comprises  carbon  copies  of  almost  all  of  Georg  Alter’s  unpublish¬ 
ed  bibliographical  compilations:  title  and  first  line  indexes  of  Hesse’s 
prose;  a  title  index  of  Hesse’s  poetry  in  print;  a  list  of  books  reviewed 
or  mentioned  by  Hesse;  a  list  of  unpublished  letters  and  poems;  and 
a  bibliography  of  articles  alx}ut  Hesse.  Even  though  this  material 
is  not  up-to-date,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  bibliographer. 

More  copies  of  poems  not  included  in  the  Gedichte  of  1942,  and 
earlier  versions  of  poems  which  do  appear  in  the  Gedichte  are  brought 
together  in  No.  20  and  in  No.  21.  No.  22  consists  of  more  of  Klie¬ 
mann’s  correspondence  with  students,  scholars,  and  collectors.  No.  23 
contains  copies  of  five  unpublished  letters  by  Hesse  and  of  two  un¬ 
published  letters  by  his  sister  Adele.  No.  24  has  references  to  books 
in  which  Hesse  is  mentioned  or  discussed.  Copies  of  many  poems  dedi- 
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cated  to  Hesse  are  gathered  together  in  No.  25.  No.  26  contains  sonic 
rather  minor  but  scarce  private  publications  by  Hesse.  Offprints  and 
reprints  of  articles  about  Hesse  comprise  No.  27.  No.  28  consists  large¬ 
ly  of  newspaper  clippings  reviewing  books  about  Hesse.  No.  29  and  No. 
30  are  made  up  of  shorter  prose  items  published  by  Hesse  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers;  but  for  this  collection,  much  of  this  material  would 
no  longer  be  readily  available. 

No.  31  contains  correspondence  concerning  translations  of  Hesse’s 
works.  No.  32  consists  of  some  random  notes  about  Hesse’s  poetry. 
Newspaper  reviews  of  Hesse’s  publications  comprise  No.  33.  No.  34 
and  No.  35  contain  a  confusion  of  relatively  scarce  articles  by  and 
about  Hesse  and  an  unpublished  letter  sent  by  Hesse  to  Kliemann. 
Periodical  and  newspaper  articles  about  Hesse  make  up  Nos.  36-38. 
More  of  Hesse’s  newspaper  publications  are  brought  together  in  No. 
39  and  No.  40.  Typed  copies  of  a  few  of  Hesse’s  early  short  stories 
which  appeared  in  little  known  periodicals  are  included  in  No.  41.  The 
last  of  the  folders,  No.  42,  is  a  confusion  of  important  correspondence 
and  bibliographical  material  which  Kliemann  never  did  manage  to 
organize. 

In  his  twenty  massive  Sammelbände,  Kliemann  as.<^^embled  an  even 
greater  profusion  of  Hesseana  than  in  his  folders.  No.  1  is  devoted 
to  Hesse  the  reviewer  and  No.  2  to  Hesse’s  own  reviewers.  In  both 
instances  the  material  is  fully  documented  and  carefully  indexed.  No. 
3  consists  of  miscellanea  under  such  headings  as  radio,  musical  com¬ 
positions,  biographical  references,  and  birthdays.  No.  4  contains  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  typewritten  poems,  most  of  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Gedichte  of  1942.  These  poems  are  alphabetically  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  first  lines.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  are  inadequately 
documented.  No.  5  is  the  bibliographer’s  delight.  It  includes  lists  of 
musical  compositions,  of  poems,  of  Hesse’s  prose  in  periodicals,  of 
his  prefaces,  and  of  articles  about  Hesse.  Articles  commemorating 
Hesse’s  receipt  of  the  Keller,  Goethe,  and  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature,  and  recollections  of  and  conversations  with  Hesse  com¬ 
prise  No.  6.  More  of  Kliemann’s  correspondence  with  his  fellow  col¬ 
lectors  appears  in  No.  7.  No.  8.  has  a  vast  array  of  articles  about  Hesse, 
and  each  of  the  Sammelbände  from  No.  9  to  No.  12  contains  an 
almost  equally  large  number  of  newspaper  and  periodical  articles  by 
Hesse;  but  for  Kliemann’s  labor  of  love,  many  of  these  articles,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  about  Hesse,  would  no  longer  be  readily  available. 
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Most  of  Kliemann’s  extensive  and  profuse  correspondence  with 
Hesse’s  friends  and  with  his  publishers,  with  collectors  of  Hesseana, 
professors,  students,  bookdealers,  librarians,  editors  of  journals,  and 
with  publishing  houses  is  bound  in  Sammelbände  Nos.  13  •  18.  These 
letters  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  Klie- 
mann’s  correspondents.  Since  inquiries  and  replies,  in  turn,  follow 
chronologically,  choice  bits  of  bibliographical  information  can  be  culled 
from  this  correspondence  with  very  little  effort.  The  bibliographer 
cannot  afford  to  bypass  these  tomes.  The  last  of  the  Sammelbände,  No. 
20,  contains  copies  of  some  ninety  poems  dedicated  to  Hesse. 

The  Archiv  also  includes  a  number  of  rare  stray  items  to  which  at¬ 
tention  ought  to  be  drawn.  When  Silomon  died  in  1950,  he  left  to 
Kliemann  a  homemade  booklet  of  water  colors  by  Hesse.  To  these 
prints  he  had  added  three  letters  received  from  Hesse,  on  each  of 
which  Hesse  had  also  painted  a  little  water  color.  “Gedichte  aus  dem 
Sommer  1933,”  a  pamphlet  of  thirteen  typewritten  poems,  contains 
four  more  original  water  colors.  This  is  one  of  many  similar  manu¬ 
scripts  which  Hesse  has  sent  to  close  friends  over  the  years.  Manu¬ 
scripts  such  as  these  are  of  particular  importance  since  they  frequently 
contain  poems  which  have  never  been  published  and  variants  of 
others  which  had  been  or  were  subsequently  published.  Eleven  of  the 
thirteen  poems  in  this  pamphlet  differ  from  their  later  (?)  versions 
in  the  Gedichte  of  1942. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900,  irked  somewhat  by  the  “Geschwätz  der 
Presse”  and  by  the  “Spekulation  des  Handels,”  as  he  himself  put  it,^ 
Hesse  embarked  upon  a  little  business  venture  of  his  own.  Some 
twenty  copies  of  a  manuscript  of  ten  new  poems,  entitled  “Notturni” 
(allegedly  prepared  by  a  close  friend  and  fellow  poet,  but  actually 
handwritten  by  Hesse  himself),  were  to  be  sold  privately  to  friends 
and  well-wishers  for  ten  marks  apiece.  On  October  12,  1900,  one  of 
these  copies  was  sent  to  a  Frau  Comelie  Goltermann  of  Frankfurt 
a.M.  with  whom  Hesse  had  become  acquainted  in  Reutlingen.  An 
excellent  actual  size  photographic  reproduction  of  this  copy,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Hesse’s  letter  to  Frau  Goltermann  managed  to  find  its 
way  into  Kliemann’s  Archiv.  Only  two  of  these  ten  poems  appear 
without  any  changes  in  the  Gedichte  of  1942;  two  bear  new  titles;  the 
text  of  one  is  slightly  different;  another  has  a  new  title  and  shows 

*  Letter  to  Frau  Cornelie  Goltermann,  Oct.  12,  1900. 
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significant  textual  changes;  and  four  do  not  appear  in  the  Gedichte. 

In  June  1902,  Hesse  sent  Frau  Goltennann  a  second  manuscript 
of  handwritten  poems,  again  entitled  “Notturni.”  The  Archiv  a’so  has 
an  actual  size  photocopy  of  this  collection.  Six  of  these  seventeen  poems 
w’ere  published  unchanged  in  the  Gedichte;  four  show  changes  in 
their  text;  two  others  are  slightly  altered  and  have  new  titles;  and  five 
do  not  appear  in  the  Gedichte. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  Hesse  sent  “Neue 
Gedichte,”  a  typtewritten  collection  of  poems,  to  a  number  of  close 
friends.  Kliemann  also  managed  to  acquire  one  of  these  rare  manu¬ 
scripts  for  his  Archiv.  Eight  of  the  eleven  poems  appear  in  the 
Gedichte  of  1942  with  no  changes;  the  middle  stanza  of  one  is  omitted 
entirely  in  Hesse’s  collected  p)oems;  one  has  a  new  title;  and  another 
has  a  new  title  and  shows  textual  changes. 

These  collections  of  p)Octry  and  the  hundreds  of  other  pxrems  in 
the  Archiv  which  either  do  not  appear  in  the  Gedichte  of  1942  or 
which  show  textual  changes  in  their  later  publications  should  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  student  of  poetry.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  collectors,  no  one  has  yet  taken  cognizance  of  these  omissions 
and  variants.  This  field  of  Hesse  research  still  lies  fallow. 

Of  the  many  other  imp>ortant  stray  items  in  the  Archiv,  I  might 
mention  Hesse’s  radio  recording  of  “Über  das  Glück”  (Süddeutscher 
Rundfunk,  Stuttgart,  1954),  a  massive  box  of  musical  compositions 
based  on  Hesse’s  proetry,  four  bookshaped  cas?ettcs  full  of  private 
Hesse  publications,  and  last  but  certainly  not  least,  Kliemann’s  own 
impressive  series  of  cai  d  indexes. 

These  card  indexes  witners  Kliemann’s  d(*dicatinn  as  nothing  else 
could.  To  help  unravel  the  tangle  of  Hesse’s  prose  publications,  many 
items  of  which  have  appeared  under  several  different  titles  over  the 
years,  Kliemann  made  both  a  title  index  and  an  index  of  first  lines. 
Each  item  is  carefully  documented  and  cross-references  immediately 
disclose  the  various  titles  under  which  any  item  may  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  These  major  indexes  are  supplemented  by  an  index  of  prose 
published  only  in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  a  list  of  books  to  which 
Hesse  contributed  a  Vorwort  or  a  Nachwort,  a  list  of  articles  by 
Hesse  in  which  he  discusses  or  reviews  books,  and  another  list  of 
translations  of  Hesse’s  works.  Unfortunately,  Kliemann  was  able  little 
more  than  to  begin  similar  indexes  of  Hesse’s  poetry.  Indexes  such  as 
these  will  be  quite  indispensable  when  the  ci  ideal  historical  edition 
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of  Hesse’s  works  is  undertaken. 

I'hc  acquisition  of  collections  such  as  Klientann’s  is  of  course 
only  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  many  functions  of  a  university  li¬ 
brary.  Every  effort  will  now  have  to  bo  made  to  develop  the  Archiv 
in  the  manner  in  which  Kliemann  intended  it  to  be  e.xpanded.  Exist¬ 
ing  gaps  have  to  be  filled,  and  as  many  of  the  future  publications  as 
possible,  both  by  and  about  Hesse,  will  be  added  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  University  Library  alieady  subscribes  to  most  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  and  weeklies  in  which  items  by  Hesse  have  been  appearing  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  \Vorld  War.  Those  that  are  missing  have  been 
ordered.  Unfortunately,  two  of  the  periodicals  in  which  Hesse  pub¬ 
lished  most  fa*quently  earlier  in  life  were  never  acquired  as  sets 
either  by  Kliemann  or  the  University  Library  {Die  Rheinlande,  1900--; 
Propyläen,  Beilage  zur  Münchener  Ztg.,  1903 — ).  These  will  probably 
have  to  be  procured  on  microfilm.  Kliemann’s  slightly  incomplete  set 
of  the  jjcriodical  März,  which  Hesse  helped  to  found  and  edit  (1907 
to  1912),  will  be  completed,  and  microfilm  copies  of  his  missing 
volumes  of  Vivos  Voco,  of  which  Hesse  was  co-editor  (Oct.  1919  to 
December  1921),  have  already  been  supplied.  . 

Within  the  past  decade,  Hesse  has  become  a  most  popular  figure  in 
Japan,  more  widely  read  than  any  other  German  author  including 
Goethe.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Japanese,  and 
more  literature  about  Hesse  has  appteared  in  Japanese  than  in  any 
language  other  than  German.  Kliemann  managed  to  collect  many  of 
these  translations^  but  little  of  the  critical  material.  My  own  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  this  critical  material  numbers  eighty-five  periodical  articles 
and  two  books.  English  abstracts  of  twenty-five  of  the  articles  have 
already  been  made  and  will  be  deposited  in  the  Archiv  along  with 
the  original  Japanese  items.  An  English  translation  of  Kenji  Takahashi’s 
series  of  Hesse  studies  which  first  appeared  in  the  periodical  Kokoro 
from  July  1955  to  December  1956  and  was  subsequently  published 
as  a  book  {A  Study  of  Hermann  Hesse,  1957,  296  pp.)  will  also  be 
deposited  in  the  Archiv,  as  too  will  English  abstracts  of  the  many 
Japanese  articles  in  Hermann  Hesse:  Studies  (324  pp.)  edited  by 
Morio  Sagara  and  published  in  1958,  commemorating  Hesse’s  eightieth 


*  See  Joseph  Mileck,  Hermann  Hesse  and  his  Critics  (Chapel  Hill, 
1958),  pp.  243-244. 
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birthday.®  The  University’s  East  Asiatic  Library  now  also  subscribes 
to  five  Japanese  periodicals  which  have  been  featuring;  articles  about 
Hesse:  Doitsu  Bungaku;  Dokufutsu  bungaku  Kenkyu;  Kokoro;  Osaka 
furitsu  daigaku  Kiyo;  Kanazaiva  Daigaku. 

Microfilm  copies  of  more  than  thirty  unpublished  dissertations 
have  already  been  o.dered.  When  these  arrive,  the  Archiv  will  include 
close  to  fifty  of  the  better  theses  that  have  been  written  about  Hesse. 
A  clipping  bureau  will  keep  Kliemann’s  newspaper  collection  up  to 
date.  Musical  compositions,  water  colors,  and  private  publications 
will  continue  to  be  collected.  TTie  University  Library  is  definitely  in¬ 
terested  in  Hesse  manuscripts.  More  documentation  is  necessary  for 
Hesse’s  unpublished  poems  and  those  which  no  not  appear  in  the 
Gedichte  of  1942.  An  indc.x  of  names  in  the  works  of  Hesse  is  in 
progress.  Work  on  Kliemann’s  many  indexes  will  be  continued,  and  the 
detailed  bibliographical  account  of  the  Archiv  which  Kliemann  never 
managed  to  carry  out  will  now  be  undertaken  in  Beikcley. 

The  Hesse- Archiv  at  the  University  of  California  is  probably  the 
most  encompassing  of  the  many  Hesse  collections  scattered  about  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.'  If  the  above  outlined  program  for  expan¬ 
sion  is  canied  out  intelligently,  this  colleetion  should  become  the 
Mecca  of  Hesse  studies  Kliemann  intended  it  to  be. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

^  These  abstracts  and  translations  are  the  work  of  Misao  Yoshida, 
wife  of  Professor  Michael  S.  Batts,  German  Department,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  and  formerly  of  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley. 

^  The  most  important  of  the  private  collections  are  those  of  Reinhold 
Pfau  (Stuttgart  N.,  Rathenaustraße  19),  Georg  Alter  (Mainz,  Bopp- 
straße  23,  Illr),  and  Eleonore  Vondenhoff  (Frankfurt  a.M.,  Fon¬ 
tanestraße  27). 

In  September  1957,  Erich  Weiss  of  Cologne  sold  his  Westdeutsches 
Hermann-Hesse- Archiv  to  the  Schiller  National-Museum  in  Marbach. 
The  Museum’s  Hesse  holdings  are  now  quite  impressive. 

The  Hesse-Archiv  in  the  Schweizerische  Landesbibliothek  in  Bern 
promises  to  become  a  good  collection. 

The  extensive  Hesse  collection  of  Fritz  and  Alice  Leuthold-Sprecher, 
deceased  friends  and  patrons  of  Hesse,  was  given  to  the  Eidgenössische 
Technische  Hochschule  of  Zürich,  in  December  1958. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  some  of  these  collections 
see  “Hesse  Archives  in  Europe,”  Hermann  Hesse  and  his  Critics,  pp. 
203-207. 


TRAUM  UND  WIRKLICHKEIT  IN  DEN  WERKEN 
FRIEDRICH  SCHNACKS 

Ri-'th  J.  Kilchenmann 

Obwohl  Friedrich  Schnack  1929  den  Lcssing-Preis,  1930  den  Preis 
der  deutschen  Akademie  und  1936  den  Adalbert-Stifter-Preis  erhalten 
hat,  ist  der  heute  71jährige  Dichter  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  fast 
unbekannt.  Er  ist  eine  Persönlichkeit  von  ausgesprochener  Eigenart 
und  dem  Leser,  der  auf  das  Sensationelle  der  modernen  intellektuellen 
Lyrik  ausgeht,  muß  ein  Dichter,  der  heute  Zaubermärchen  und 
hymnisch-m)-stischc  Verse  schreibt,  verständlicherweise  zum  mindesten 
verdächtig  Vorkommen.  Schnack  wird,  wie  Heinrich  Sametzki  von 
ihm  sagt,  der  realen  Sachlichkeit  nie  dienstbar,  sondern  überwindet 
sie  durch  romantische  Beseelung. 

Friedrich  Schnack  wurde  1888  in  Unterfranken  geboren.  Nach 
Beendigung  der  Oberrealschule  war  er  zehn  Jahre  in  Handel  und 
Industrie  tätig.  1920  erschien  sein  erster  Gedichtband,  Das  kommende 
Reich.  Später  war  er  Feuilletonredaktcur  und  Schauspielkritiker  in 
Dresden  und  Mannheim.  Seit  1929  lebte  er  als  freier  Schriftsteller 
zuerst  in  Hellerau  bei  Dresden  und  heute  im  Süden  der  Schweiz. 

In  der  Vielfalt  seines  Werkes,  welches  Lyrik  und  Prosa  umfaßt, 
beschränken  wir  uns  auf  die  Romane,  wo  die  seelich-geistige  Spannung 
zwischen  dem  Erlebnis  der  Wirklichkeit  und  ihren  Erscheinungsformen 
und  der  Erhöhung  und  Verklärung  der  äußeren  Wirklichkeit  in 
Träumen  und  Phantasien  fremder  Welten  am  deutlichsten  zu  Tage 
tritt. 

Die  Werke  des  ersten  Stoff-  und  Wesenskreises  enthalten  neben 
Gedichten  die  Märchenromane  Die  goldenen  Apfel,  Die  Hochzeit  zu 
Nobis  und  Klingsor.  In  Schnacks  Behandlung  erhält  das  Märchen 
eine  neue  Dascinsliercchtigung.  Für  ihn  bt  die  Form  des  Märchens 
keine  ästhetische  Spieledei,  kein  Sich- Verlieren  in  Fabelei  und 
Wohlklang.  Es  ist  die  für  ihn  notwendige  Ausdrucksform.  Er  steht 
auch  im  Märchen  im  Zentrum  des  Seins,  und  von  dort  erhält  alles  seine 
Bedeutung  und  seinen  Sinn.  So  triumphiert  am  Schluß  der  Hochzeit  zu 
Nobis  der  Eros  über  die  nackte  Sinnlichkeit,  die  Glut  der  gewaltigen 
Besessenheit  brennt  sich  selbst  aus,  und  ein  reines  Herz  tritt  der 
Verruchtheit  des  geldwütigen  Zeitalters  entgegen.  Die  stark  leiden¬ 
schaftliche  Handlung  reißt  den  Dichter  hin  zu  überschwänglichem. 
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fast  barockem  und  an  Simplizis«imus  ircmahncndcm  Ausdruck  und 
zur  Hypertrophic  der  Bilder.  Die  seelisch-geistige  Stiuktur  dieser 
Märchen  wurzelt  nicht  im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert,  sondern  zeigt 
Anklänge  an  die  mystisch-gläubige  Haltung  des  Mittelalters  und 
zugleich  an  die  Formensprache  des  17.  Jahrhundei  ts.  Die  Einheit  von 
Form  und  Gehalt  macht  eine  objektive  Wirklichkeitsschau  bei  dem 
traumhaften  Geschehen  fast  unmöglich,  und  doch  werden  sogar  in 
diesem  Märchen  die  Vorgänge  geschildert,  wie  sie  sich  auf  der  Ebene 
der  Wirklichkeit  abspielen.  Unglaubhaftes  und  Unwiikliches  wdrd 
durch  das  geformte  künstlerische  Umsetzen  von  Gedanken  und 
Visionen  in  Bilder  glaubhaft  und  wirklich. 

Er  (der  Zauben’ogel  Käppi)  schwankte  wie  ein  hochbeladenes 
Schiff  und  kämpfte  verbissen-zomig  mit  der  Schwere.  Dabei  war 
es  nötig,  daß  er  eine  flache  Flugbahn  nahm;  er  schwenkte  hinaus 
übers  Meer.* 

In  den  zweiten  Wesens-  und  Schaffenskreis  gehören  die  für  unsere 
Betrachtung  wichtigsten  Romane  Beatus  und  Sabine,  Sebastian  im 
Walde  und  Die  Orgel  des  Himmels.  Schnack  sagt  darüber  in  seiner 
Selbstbiographic  “Lcbcnsformel” : 

Nach  einigen  frühesten  phantastischen  und  phantas- 
magorischen  Erzählungen  wie  “Klingsor”,  “Die  goldenen  Äpfel”, 
“Die  Hochzeit  zu  Nobis”.  .  .  entdeckte  ich  die  Schönheit  und 
Wahrheit  des  einfachen-  Lebens.^ 

Es  sind  Entfaltungsi  omane,  und  sie  stellen  die  drei  Lebensstufen 
des  Menschen  dar:  Kindheit,  Mannheit  und  Alter.  Im  Zentrum  jedes 
Buches  stehen  Träume,  Wachträume,  die  das  Leben  der  Menschen 
entscheidend  beeinflussen.  Beatus  schafft  sich  eine  Zauberwelt,  eine 
Scheinwelt,  in  die  er  sich  zurückzieht.  Dazu  verhelfen  ihm  aber  ganz 
realistisch  eine  geologische  Sammlung  und  ein  Induktionsapparat.  Er 
hat  den  wirklichkeitsgebundenen  Forschersinn  eines  heranwachsenden 
Knaben,  und  doch  vermag  ihn  ein  brasilianischer  Schmetterling  in 
eine  andere  Welt  zu  versetzen : 

“Ich  will  ein  Schmetterling  werden,  Sabinchen.  .  .  Hörst  du 
mich.  Jetzt  fliegen  wir  in  die  Sterne,  zum  Mond”,  rief  (er) 

*  Schnack,  Friedrich,  Klingsor,  Ein  Zaubei-märchen  (Hellerau,  1922), 
S.  31/32. 

^  Schnack,  Friedrich,  “Lebensformel,”  Die  Traube  (Bad  Wörishofen, 
1947),  S.  72. 
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verwunschen.  “FIÜRel  will  ich  haben  wie  der  schwarze  Falter. 

Holodor,  Holodor!'’* 

Sabine  ist  in  der  Wirklichkeit  vervk-urzclt  und  fürchtet  sich  vor 
dieser  anderen  Welt,  zu  der  sie  keinen  Zugang  hat.  Der  aus  fernen 
Landen  zurückkehrende  Freund  Du  Fay  stellt  für  den  Knaben  die 
Verbindung  her  mit  der  Traumwelt,  mit  dem  Geheimnisvollen.  Seine 
Gestalt  verbindet  sich  mit  dem  Zaubeiland,  dem  Exotischen,  dem 
Urwald,  mit  Kristallen,  Schattentheater  und  Stehaufmännchen.  Alle 
diese  Dinge  leben  für  Beatus,  für  den  das  Wunderbare  lebenswichtig 
ist.  Nochmals  trifft  er  sich  mit  Sabine,  der  Wirklichkeit;  er  küßt  sie 
und  ist  im  Begriff,  ihr  zu  verfallen.  Doch  da  reißt  er  sich  los,  folgt 
seinem  Traum  und  ertrinkt  im  Fluß.  Der  weise  alte  Freund  des 
Vaters  sagt  von  ihm :  “Mir  scheint,  .  .  ,  seine  eigene  Welt  hat  ihn  hin¬ 
weggeführt”,*  und  dann  erzählt  er  das  Märchen  vom  chinesischen 
Maler,  der  in  seinen  gemalten  Garten  tritt,  höher  steigt,  verschwindet 
und  mit  ihm  das  Bild.  Verstehend  sagt  er:  “So  Beatus.  ...  Er  ging 
in  sein  Reich.”*  Ein  Vermächtnis  aber  hat  Beatus  Sabine  hinterlassen: 
sie  ist  nun  fähig  zu  träumen,  in  einer  anderen  Welt  zu  leben,  und  so 
schließt  das  Buch  mit  dem  Wachtraum  Sabines,  in  dem  sie  ihr  Kind 
Beatus  mit  ihrem  Jugendgcliebten  verbindet. 

Sebastian,  der  aus  Brasilien  zurückgekehrte  Auswanderer,  bringt 
als  Zeugen  seiner  Urwaldtraumwelt  den  Papagei  Joko  und  eine 
indianische  Flöte  mit.  Die  Geißenhirtin  Urle,  das  Urbild  des  in  der 
Wirklichkeit  erdverwurzelten  Ewig-weiblichen — wie  Agate  im  Ketzer 
von  Soana  oder  Maricchen  im  Pallieter — läßt  ihn  die  Traumwelt  eine 
Zeitlang  vergessen  und  aufgehen  in  der  wirklichen  Waldwelt.  Das 
Erlebnis  Traum  und  Wirklichkeit  schwingt  sich  aus  im  Spannungsfeld 
zwischen  Heimat  und  Feme.  Ein  kleiner  Bach  murmelt  in  einem 
deutschen  Wald,  und  schon  wölben  sich  die  Bäume  zu  Urwaldriesen, 
und  ein  dunkler  Urwaldfluß  windet  sich  dazwischen.  Die  Geißen  Urles 
grasen  ruhig  auf  der  Lichtung,  und  die  Töne  der  Indianerflöte  be¬ 
schwören  eine  andere  Welt  herauf,  zauberhaft,  exotisch,  magisch.  Die 
zsvei  Wirklichkeiten,  die  eigentliche,  in  der  Sebastian  lebt,  und  die 
innere,  fast  m>-stische  liegen  nahe  beieinander,  sind  kaum  getrennt 
und  leicht  und  jederzeit  vertauschbar. 

*  Schnack,  Friedrich,  Die  brennende  Liebe,  Erstes  Buch:  Der  Morgen 
(Beatus  und  Sabine),  (Leipzig,  1935),  S.  96. 

*  ibid.,  S.  146 
»  ibid.,  S.  146 
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Sebastians  Gestalt  reicht  hinüber  in  den  dritten  Kontan  Die  Orgel 
des  Himmels,  wo  er  ganz  unverhofft  auftaucht,  wie  eine  Gestalt  aus 
einer  anderen  Welt,  und  seine  Flöte  blasend  wegzieht  in  das  ihm  eigene 
Reich — ein  anderer  Knulp.  Hier  finden  wir  auch  die  alte  Tliercse,  die 
ihre  beiden  Söhne  im  Krieg  verloren  hat  und  die  nun  mit  den  Schwal¬ 
ben,  die  unter  ihrem  Dache  nisten,  auf  die  Wanderschaft  nach  Ägypten 
geht  in  ihren  Wachträumen.  Sie  sieht  die  Vögel  ziehen,  oder  sie  beugt 
sich  über  eine  Landkarte,  und  schon  ist  sic  in  das  Nilland  versetzt.  Dort 
lebt  sic  mit  ihren  Söhnen  in  einer  Trauinstadt.  Diese  hat  aber  stärksten 
Wirklichkeitscharaktcr,  und  die  geschaffenen  Bilder  sind  von  einer 
solchen  Anschaulichkeit  und  Plastizität,  daß  wir  uns  wieder  in 
Erinnerung  rufen  müssen,  daß  Therese  in  einer  Traumwelt  lebt. 

Während  sich  die  Vertauschung  von  Traum  und  Wirklichkeit  bei 
Beatus  voll  bewußt  abspiclt  und  bei  Sebastian  halbbwußt,  vertauscht 
Therese  ihre  innere  und  äußere  Wirklichkeit  traumwandlcrisch,  un¬ 
bewußt.  Die  beiden  Wirklichkcitsebenen  üb<*rschneiden  sich  bei  ihr. 
Neben  ihr  steht  der  alte  Bertram,  der  Freund  der  Bienen,  Blumen 
und  Bäume.  Sein  Handeln  woirzelt  im  wirklichen  Leben,  und  doch 
durchzittert  auch  sein  Tun  eine  feine  Poesie,  eine  tiefe  Beziehung  zu 
allem  Lebendigen,  die  Handlung,  Stimmung,  Landschaft  und 
Menschen  miteinander  verknüpft. 

Daß  Dichtung  an  keinen  Stoff  gebunden  ist,  und  daß  Sensibilität 
sogar  aus  einer  Maschine  ein'Mäichen  schaffen  kann,  hat  Schnack 
bewiesen  in  seinem  Roman  Das  Zauberauto.  Äußerlich  steht  eines 
der  ersten  Autos  im  Mittelpunkt  des  Geschehens,  das  Schnack  den 
Zigeunerwagen  von  heute  nennt.  Es  bildet  die  Brücke  zur  TraumwcH, 
zur  Befreiung  aus  der  wirklichen  Welt  mit  den  Anforderungen,  die 
das  tägliche  Leben  an  einen  jungen,  tüchtigen  Kaufmann  stellt. 
Wieder  ist  es  die  Feme,  das  Exotische,  das  lockt,  und  dazu  träumt  er 
von  dem  Mädchen  auf  dem  Schokoladenplakat,  dessen  Bild  sich 
vermischt  mit  dem  der  Traumfrau  aus  der  Jugendzeit.  Als  er  sich  im 
Wald  verirrt,  träumt  er  von  einem  Tropenwald,  von  der  schönen 
Mara  mit  dem  Kind  und  vom  Automobilwald  aus  lauter  Autobestand¬ 
teilen.  Hart  schlägt  er  den  Kopf  auf  und  wird  in  die  Wirklichkeit 
zurückversetzt.  Später  heiratet  er  die  Tochter  seiner  Jugendtraumfrau, 
und  als  sein  erstes  Kind  geboren  wird,  begreift  er  plötzlich:  “Das  war 
ja  das  Kind  aus  dem  Ti  aum.  wie  cs  ihm  erschienen  war  im  Wald  von 
Mariabrunn.”®  Der  Muskatbaum  aus  dem  Traum  steht  im  wirklichen 
®  Schnack,  Friedrich,  Dan  Zauberauto,  S.  162. 
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Wald  von  Mariabrunn,  und  das  Traumkind  wird  eins  mit  seinem 
ncupcborencn  Sohn.  Die  Grenzen  versvischen  sich,  Wirklichkeit  wird 
Traum,  und  Traum  wird  Wirklichkeit. 

Diese  Welt,  bestehend  aus  zwei  Wirklichkeitsebenen,  zeigt  sich  bis 
in  die  allerletzten  Weike.  Im  dritten  Wesens-  und  Schaffenskreis  tritt 
allerdings  zeitweilig  ein  anderer  Aspekt  Schnacks  in  den  Vordergund, 
wenn  er  auch  den  Dichter  nie  ganz  zu  verd.ängen  vermag.  In  “Lebens- 
formcl”  sagt  er:  “Die  Liebe  zur  Forschung  leitete  mich  oft  in  meinen 
Ik-mühungen.”'  Ob-chon  er  in  demselben  Aufsatz  bestreitet,  daß  seine 
Naturdichtungen  “nur  Bestandesaufnahmen  oder  Lehrbücher”  seien, 
tritt  doch  das  rein  Dichterische  neben  dem  Sachlichen,  Didaktischen 
oft  zurück.  Nach  diesem  Kreis  der  Naturdichtungen  erschien  1951 
eine  Sammlung  von  Geschichten  und  Skizzen  unter  dem  Titel  Der 
7/tuberer  von  Sansibar.  Da  ersteht  die  Traumwelt  aus  der  mittleren 
Schaffenspe. iode  von  neuem.  Im  “Kakteenfreund”  heißt  es: 

.  .  .  doch  wenn  plötzlich  an  der  Tür  gepocht  v/urde  und  der 
Nachbar  eintrat,  der  sich  immer  Streichhölzer.  .  .  ausbat,  dann 
entwich  der  holde  Garten  bis  zur  Zimmerwand  und  ging 
s’erschloscen  und  trübselig  in  die  geblümte  Tapete  ein.* 

Hier  denken  wir  unwillkürlich  an  die  an  die  Wand  gemalte  Eisenbahn 
in  Hesses  “Kurzgefaßtem  Leben-Iauf’,  in  die  der  Dichter  einsteigt,  in 
einen  Tunnel  hineinfährt  und  verschwindet,  indem  er  sich  löst  “vom 
Wahn  der  Wirklichkeit”,  wie  er  sagt. 

Schnack  reiste  1930  in  sein  Wunschland  Madagaskar.  In  den 
folgenden  Werken  la.s.sen  sich  daher  östliche  Einflüsse  ebenso 
feststellen  wie  bei  Hesse.  Der  Kaktus  im  “Kakteenfreund”  trägt  den 
Namen  Tschuang,  Urbild.  Dieses  Urbild  des  inneren  Seins  ist  cs,  was 
die  Gestalten  Schnacks  anzieht,  und  sie  entweder  entführt  aus  der 
täglichen  Wirklichkeit  oder  ihnen  doch  als  Ausgleich  dient,  um  das 
‘Virkliche”  Leben  zu  ertragen.  Diese  Einstellung  bestimmt  auch  sein 
Verhältnis  zur  Natur,  die  für  den  Dichter  voller  Wunder  ist,  die  Seele 
und  Geist  bereichern.  In  seinen  besten  Werken  vereinigt  er  irdische 
und  Märchenwelt  in  einer  fast  idealen  Synthese  und  läßt  den  Glanz 
des  Märchens,  die  Wunder- und-Ti  aumwelt  auf  dem  Boden  der  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  erblühen;  nie  gleitet  er  ab  in  Weichlichkeit,  Verschwommen- 

T  op.  dt.,  S.  70/71. 

•  Schnack,  Friedrich,  “Der  Kakteenfreund”,  Der  Zauberer  von  San¬ 
sibar  (Eßlingen,  1951),  S.  62. 
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hcit,  Phantasterei  und  Sentimentalität.  Die  Bilder  seiner  Traumwelt 
sind  ebenso  plastisch  und  anschaulich  wie  die  seiner  realen  Welt.  Beide 
Welten  erstehen  aus  der  Erfahrung  im  Zusammenklang  mit  einem 
Gefühl  tiefster  Naturverbundenheit.  In  diesen  Bereich  gehören  auch 
seine  Schmettcrlingsnovcllen  und  -bcschreibungen,  wo  sich  der  Forscher 
paart  mit  dem  Dichter,  und  genaue  Beobachtung  sich  eng  verbindet 
mit  dem  Vordringen  in  die  goheimnsivolle  Welt  zwischen  Diesseits  und 
Jenseits,  zwischen  Wirklichkeit,  Ahnung  und  Traum.  Wenn  im 
“Geistcrfalter”  der  Mutter  die  Seele  des  verstorbenen  Kindes  in  Form 
eines  seltenen  Falters  erscheint,  oder  wenn  im  “Mexikanischen  Zauber¬ 
falter”  der  Anblick  des  mit  dem  bösen  Geist  in  Verbindung  gebrachten 
Falters  blendet  und  verdirbt,  so  stehen  wir  damit  zwischen  zwei 
Welten,  zwischen  sinnenhaft  äußerem  Wirklichem  und  sinnenhafter 
innerer  Wiiklichkeit,  die  sich  bei  Schnack  so  eng  verbinden  und  ver¬ 
weben,  daß  sie  nicht  voneinander  zu  trennen  sind.  Bilderreihen 
schließen  sich  zusammen,  Bäume,  Blumen,  Tiere,  Mond  und  Sterne 
werden  herangezaubci  t  und  in  metaphorischer  Verwandlung  zu  einer 
Natur  und  Geist  verschmelzenden  Vision,  in  der  Traum  und  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  eins  werden,  in  der  Zeit  und  Raum  aufgehoben  sind,  und  in 
der  uns  die  Musik  der  Sprache  in  feinen  schwebenden  Tönen  entgegen¬ 
strömt.  Es  entsteht  daraus  ein  nur  Schnack  eigentümlicher  Stil,  der 
sein  besonderes  Gepräge  trägt,  der  pflanzcnhaft,  organisch  aus  der  Ur- 
natur  des  Seins  erwächst  und  an  Wesensbezirke  des  Erlebens  und 
Fühlens  heranreicht,  die  viele  moderne  Bücher  mit  ihrer  bohrenden 
Intellektualität  nicht  erreichen.  Schnack  selbst  sagt,  daß  er  allem 
Komplizierten,  Verwickelten  abhold  sei,  und  daß  er  sich  bemühe,  das 
Einfache  darzustcllen.  Dies  ist  für  ihn  die  Natur,  ein  Reich  voller  Ver¬ 
zauberung  und  Geheimnis,  und  das  Erlebnis  dieser  Wunderwelt 
gestaltet  er  in  einer  seltsam  packenden,  verdichteten  Sprache:  Schnack 
braucht  oft  fast  nur  Hauptsätze,  wenig  oder  keine  Nebensätze.  Die 
Landschaft  ist  Spiegel  des  Seelischen,  Bild  und  Traum  gehen 
ineinander  über  und  werden  auf  verschiedenen  Ebenen  dargestellt,  die 
parallel  übereinander  gelagert  sind,  oder  aber  sich  schneiden  oder 
brechen;  so  werden  in  Beatus  und  Sabine  Neckar  und  Nil  zu  einem 
ewigen  Strom,  der  jenseits  der  Zeit-  und  Raumpchranke  in  einem  Zau¬ 
berreich  dahinfließt.  Die  Gestalten  verharren  aber  nicht  nur  im 
Traumreich,  sondern  kehren  ins  Reich  der  Wirklichkeit  zurück.  Am 
Ende  der  Romane  der  Lebensalter  und  im  Zauberauto  steht  die 
Urgemeinschaft  Mann-Frau  oder  Vater-Mutter-Kind  verwurzelt  in 
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der  Ganzheit  des  Daseins,  ruhend  in  einer  vorhandenen  Welt,  in  einem 
tatsächlichen  Lebensraum. 

In  seinem  Werk  versucht  Friedrich  Schnack  die  reale  Dinglichkeit 
der  sinnlichen  Wirklichkeit  zu  vereinen  mit  der  Welt  der  tieferen  Wirk¬ 
lichkeit  des  Traumes,  jener  zwiespältigen  Welt  zwischen  Tag  und 
Nacht,  wo  die  äußere  Logik  aufhört  und  das  Reich  des  Mystisch- 
Mythischen  anfängt.  Darin  liegt  wohl  die  Erklärung,  warum  Schnacks 
Leset  kreis  nicht  groß  ist  in  der  heutigen  Zeit;  denn  es  verhält  sich 
doch  wohl  zum  Teil  so,  wie  Walthari  Dietz  in  seinem  Artikel  über 
Schnacks  Prosa  sagt:  .  .  solche  Dichtung  ist  heute  ein  Luxusartikel 
geworden.”* 

Southern  Illinois  University 


•  Dietz,  Walthari,  “über  Friedrich  Schnacks  Prosa”,  Der  Kunstwort, 
(Jg.  40,  Bd.  1926-27),  S.  409-11. 
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SPRACHE  ALS  GEISTIGE  LEBENSFORM 
Volkmar  Sander 

Wir  stehen  heute  inmitten  einer  Auseinandersetzung  um  die 
Bedeutung  und  Wichtigkeit  der  Erlernung  moderner  Spiachen,  die 
weit  über  das  Privat-Beschränkte  und  Rein-Berufliche  hinaus  eine 
Sache  der  Öffentlichkeit  geworden  ist.  Es  scheint  daher  der  Mühe 
wert,  sich  eineut  Gedanken  darüber  zu  machen,  welche  Stellung  wir  in 
diesem  Ideenstreit  zu  beziehen  haben. 

Die  erhöhte  Bedeutung,  die  seit  einigen  Jahren,  und  wie  es  scheinen 
will,  noch  immer  in  verstärktem  Maße,  der  Bemühung  um  Sprachen 
zukommt,  ist  ein  gutes  Zeichen.  Uns  e.faßt  dabei  ein  Gefühl  der 
Befriedigung,  nicht  wie  bei  etwas,  was  man  geschenkt  bekommt  und 
wofür  man  in  verschämt-laj  moyanter  Weise  dankbar  zu  sein  hat. 
sondern  wei  bei  etwas,  was  einem  mit  Recht  zukommt,  was  ein  lange 
währendes  Unrecht  wieder  gut  macht. 

Andererseits  aber  meldet  sich,  trotz  allem  Ermutigenden  dieser 
Entwicklung,  dabei  doch  immer  wieder  der  Verdacht,  ob  dieser  so 
lärmvoll  geführte  Kampf  um  die  Bedeutung  der  neueren  Sprachen 
nicht  geeignet  ist,  den  eigentlichen  Kern  der  Sache  zu  verdunkeln. 
Zwischen  Sprechen  und  Sprache  besteht  ein  wichtiger  Unterschied, 
und  nicht  Sprecherziehung,  sondern  Spracherziehung  ist  ja  unser 
eigentliches  Ziel,  nicht  das  nur  Sprechenlemen,  sondern  das  Eindrin¬ 
gen  in  den  Geist  der  Sprache;  und  es  scheint,  als  ob  über  dem  einen 
nur  zu  leicht  das  andere  vergessen  würde.  “Die  Nutzanwendung  der 
Lehre”,  sagt  Kail  Kraus,  “die  die  Sprache  wie  das  Sprechen  betrifft, 
könnte  niemals  sein,  daß  der,  der  sprechen  lernt,  auch  die  Sprache 
lerne,  wohl  aber,  daß  er  sich  der  Erfassung  der  Wortgestalt  nähere 
und  damit  der  Sphäre,  die  jenseits  des  greifbar  Nutzhaften  ergiebig 
ist.”' 

Wenn  das  richtig  betriebene  Studium  der  Sprache  daher  auch 
nicht  auf  das  Sprechenlemen  verzichten  kann  und  soll,  so  ist  mit 
dem  Bezeichnen  eines  gewohnten  Gegenstandes  durch  eine  fremde 
Vokabel,  mit  dem  Zuordnen  von  Lauten  zu  bestimmten  Dingen  noch 
nicht  viel  getan,  und  es  ist  gut  gerade  heute,  angesichts  der  laut  ge¬ 
forderten  Völkerverständigung,  sich  ins  Gedächtnis  zurückzurufen, 

*  Karl  Kraus,  Auswahl  atis  dem  Werk  (München,  1957),  S.  375. 
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daß  das  Wagnis  und  Abenteuer,  wie  es  die  Erlernung  einer  Fremd¬ 
sprache  darstellt,  zwar  allgemein  wohlwollende  Stimmung  verbreitet, 
aber  das  Eigentliche  noch  nicht  ist,  denn  cs  ist  ja  ein  Trugschluß 
zu  glauben,  daß  der  Text  einer  Übersetzung  nun  deutsch  geworden 
sei,  nur  weil  er  nicht  mehr  englisch  oder  französisch  bt. 

Sprache  lernen  ist  etwas  Höheres  als  sprechen  lernen  (Jean  Paul). 
Was  wir  unter  dem  Sammelbegriff  der  Sprache  verstanden  wissen 
wollen,  bt  “gleichsam  die  äußerliche  Erscheinung  des  Geistes  eines 
Volkes.’’*  Es  ist  eine  genetische  Definition  der  Sprache  “ab  einer  sich 
ewig  wiederholenden  Arbeit  des  Gebtes,  den  artikulierten  Laut  zum 
Ausdruck  des  Gedankens  fähig  zu  machen.’’*  Alle  gedankliche  Er¬ 
fassung  und  Kommunikation,  alles  Bewältigen,  Artikulieren  und 
Klären  beginnt  mit  der  Sprache.  Ein  von  der  Sprache  losgelöstes 
Denken  gibt  es  nicht,  ja  erst  in  der  Sprache  “nimmt  die  Welt  ihre 
geistige  Gestalt  an”  (Vossler),  So  wie  die  Fähigkeit  ihn  mitzuteilen 
den  Besitz  erst  zum  Besitz  macht,  so  macht  auch  die  Fähigkeit  ihn 
auszusprechen  den  Gedanken  erst  zum  Gedanken.*  Dieser  Überlegung 
folgend,  kommt  Nietzsche,  dem  Denken  und  an  der  klassischen 
Philologie  geschulte  Sprachempfindlichkeit  eins  waren,  zu  dem  Satz, 
daß  “den  Stil  verbcssem  heiße,  den  Gedanken  zu  verbessern.” 

Goethe,  Herder,  Humboldt,  Fichte,  Grimm,  Schojjenhauer, 
Nietzsche,  Kraus,  Benjamin,  Wittgenstein  haben  immer  wieder  ver¬ 
sucht,  diesem  Gedanken  in  Deutschland  Geltung  zu  verschaffen. 
Nicht  zu  Unrecht  stießen  sie  dabei  auf  Widerspruch,  denn  wie  bei 
keiner  anderen  Nation  erscheint  den  Deutschen  ihr  Verhältnis  zur 
Sprache  problematisch.  Nie  bt  das  Überkommene  sicherer  Besitz, 
nie  hört  der  Zweifel  auf,  das  Tasten  nach  adäquaten  Ausdrucks¬ 
formen,  immer  beginnt  der  Kampf  des  Sich-gewährens  und  Sich- 
entziehens  von  neuem.  Auch  und  gerade  die  größten  Dichter  und 
Stilisten  unter  den  Deutschen  stehen  in  einem  unglücklichen  Liebes¬ 
verhältnis  zu  der  Sprache,  auf  Duzfuß  zwar  und  intim  vertraut,  aber 
doch  immer  wie  in  unerlaubter  Beziehung,  nicht  wie  in  respektabler 
Ehe.  Selten,  wenn  wir  einmal  von  der  Lyrik  und  einigen,  nicht 


*  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt,  Über  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen 
Sprachbaus,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  VII  (Berlin,  1907),  S.  42. 

*  Humboldt,  a.a.O.,S.45. 

*  Vgl.  Adam  Müller,  Zwölf  Reden  über  die  Beredsamkeit  und  deren 
Verfall  in  Deutschland  (Leipzig,  1816),  I,  S.  13. 
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zulet2t  deshalb  klassisch  genannten  Dichtungen  Schillers  und  Goethes 
absehen,  fühlen  wir  im  Deutschen  die  be^vegende  und  doch  so 
gesicherte  Eleganz  und  Befriedigung,  wie  sie  die  hohe  französische 
Literatur  auszeichnet.  Umgekehrt  erscheinen  gerade  die  Schriftsteller 
tief  suspekt,  und  es  sind  natürlich  oft  die  im  Moment  populärsten, 
die  so  glatt,  so  perfekt,  so  penetrant  “gekonnt”  schreiben,  bei  denen 
das  rechte  Wort  sich  immer  unfehlbar  einstellt  und  die  die  Sprache, 
ihre  vordergründige,  zu  allem  bereite  Sprache  so  ganz  beherrschen, 
anstatt  von  ihr  beherrscht  zu  werden.®  Die  wn  der  Sprache  Besessenen 
jedoch,  und  ganz  gewiß  nicht  nur  die  Deutschen  unter  ihnen,  aber 
diese  doch  in  erhöhtem  Maße,  haben  im  Gegenteil  immer  unter  dem 
Anruf  gelitten,  mehr  sagen  zu  müssen,  als  die  gewöhnlichen  Sprach- 
mittel  erlauben,  bis  zu  der  bitteren  Konsequenz  des  völligen  Ver- 
stummens,  denn  “was  sich  sagen  läßt,  braucht  eigentlich  nicht  ge¬ 
sagt  zu  werden,  und  was  gesagt  weiden  müßte,  läßt  sich  nicht  sagen.”* 
Wenn  wir  weiter  in  das  Studium  des  Deutschen  eindringen,  erwarten 
wir  daher  nicht  in  erster  Linie  Eleganz  und  Perfektion,  sondern  eher 
Ringen  um  das  Unsagbare,  gewaltige  Sprachversuche,  die,  anstatt 
Befriedigung  in  der  Vollendung  zu  geben,  hinter  der  Unvollkommen¬ 
heit  ahnungsvolle  Blicke  auf  Höheres  gewähren. 

Das  hat  natürlich  seinen  guten  Grund.  Aber  schon  hier  zeigen 
sich  alle  Vor-  und  Nachteile  des  Deutschen,  alles  Elend,  aber  auch 

‘  Beispiele  für  ein  solches,  alle  Themen  gleichmäßig  überziehendes 
Spracheinerlei  bieten  die  Werke  Bergengrüns  und  vor  allem  Wiecherts. 
Ihre  Beliebtheit  hat  fatale  Folgen  gehabt  und  zu  unerfreulichen  Ver¬ 
wechslungen  dieses  fälschlich  als  “persönlich”  empfundenen  Stils  mit  der 
Dichtung  überhaupt  geführt.  Andererseits  soll  nicht  geleugnet  werden, 
daß  gerade  das  Hin  und  Her  zwischen  vorsichtigem  Aufspüren  gegebener 
Sprachelemente  und  gleichzeitiger  souveräner  Beherrschung  derselben 
einen  Hauptteil  der  Spannung  ausmacht,  die  den  Stil  großer  Stilisten 
wie  Kraus  und  Th.  Mann  bestimmt. 

®  Vgl.  Albrecht  Fabri,  Variationen  (Wiesbaden,  1959).  Vgl.  auch  Wal¬ 
ter  Benjamin,  Schriften,  (Frankfurt,  1955),  II,  S.  163:  “In  den  Reichen 
der  Phantasiearmut,  wo  der  Mensch  an  seelischer  Hungersnot  stirbt, 
ohne  den  seelischen  Hunger  zu  spüren,  wo  Federn  in  Blut  tauchen  und 
Schwerter  in  Tinte,  muß  das,  was  nicht  gedacht  wird,  getan  werden, 
aber  das,  was  nur  getan  wird,  unaussprechlich.  . .  .  Wer  Taten  zuspricht, 
schändet  Wort  und  Tat  und  ist  zweimal  verächtlich.  Der  Beruf  dazu 
ist  nicht  ausgestorben.  Die  jetzt  nichts  zu  sagen  haben,  weil  die  Tat 
das  Wort  hat,  sprechen  weiter.  Wer  etwas  zu  sagen  hat,  trete  vor  und 
schweige”  (Karl  Kraus). 
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alirr  Glanz.  Ini  Gri?cnwtz  zum  Englischen  und  bi-sondcrs  Französischen 
hat  das  Deutsche  weniger  starre  Regeln,  weniger  Ix)gik  und  Klarheit. 
.Andererseits  aber  welche  Vielfalt  der  Schattierungen!  “Deutsch  kann 
man  nicht  korirkt  schreiben”,  sagt  Hofmannsthal,  “man  kann  nur 
indisiduell  schn*ibcn,  oder  man  schn*ibt  schon  schlecht.”^  Keine  der 
MTStlichen  Kuitursprachen  erfreut  sich  einer  so  großen  Freiheit  der 
Satzstellung  wie  das  Deutsche,  alx*r  mit  der  größeren  Flexibilität 
und  Vielfalt  wächst  auch  die  Unsicherheit. 

Eine  durch  Kegeln  geläuterte  Sprache  gibt  der  Nation  eine  feste, 
bestimmte  Denkweise.  Das  Fehlen  eines  klaren,  eindeutig  festgelegten 
Satzbaues,  wie  ihn  das  Französische  besitzt,  läßt  das  Deutsche  oft 
ungebührlich  unklar  erscheinen.  Außer  bei  eindeutigen  und  simplen 
Tatbeständen  der  Umgangssprache  ist  es  für  den  Deutschen  qualvoll, 
sich  auf  die  logisch-syntaktische  Reihenfolge  von  Subjekt-Prädikat- 
Objekt  zu  beschränken,  wie  cs  die  anderen  westlichen  Kulturvölker 
tun.  Die  Regel  ist.  einen  Satz  und  damit  einen  Gedankengang  zu  be¬ 
ginnen,  dann  aber  gleich  zu  stocken,  zu  zweifeln,  einzuschränken, 
dabei  mit  dem  Vcibum  möglichst  hintan  zu  halten,  was  dem  Franzosen 
den  gepeinigten  Ausruf  “j’attends  le  verbe”  entlockt,  denn  wie  könnte 
man  eine  Sache  abrunden,  bevor  möglichen  Mißverständnissen  vorge¬ 
beugt,  sie  nach  allen  Seiten  gedreht  und  gewendet,  jede  Eventualität 
erschöpft  ist?  Sicherlich  hat  der  klarere  Satzbau  des  Englischen  mit 
seinem  gradlinig  auf  den  Hauptgedanken  zielenden  common  sense 
seine  Entsprechung  in  dem  Sinn  für  das  Praktische,  und  umgekehrt. 
Und  ebenso  sicher  hat  das  Unbestimmte,  An-sich-Zweifelnde,  Antiregel¬ 
hafte  und  Ungebärdige  des  Deutschen  auch  seine  Parallele  im 
Charakter  des  Volkes  und  erklärt  so  zum  Teil  das  Phänomen  von 
Neben-  und  Ineinander  von  kulturell-geistig  Höchstem  und  politisch- 


^  Hugo  v.  Hofmannsthal,  Wert  und  Ehre  deutscher  Sprache  (Mün¬ 
chen,  1927),  S.  7.  Vgl.  auch:  Ludwig  Reiners,  Deutsche  Stilkunst  (Mün¬ 
chen,  1944),  S.  16.  Welche  Möglichkeiten  der  Nuancierung  bietet  z.B.  der 
folgende  Satz:  “Der  Vater  hat  mir  gestern  den  Apfel  geschenkt”.  Nur 
durch  Verschieben  der  Wortfolge  ist  es  möglich,  diesen  Satz  auf  fünf 
verschiedene  Arten  zu  sagen  und  damit  fünf  verschiedene  Bedeutungen 
auszudrücken,  je  nachdem  ob  das  Schenken  oder  der  Apfel  das 
Wichtigste  ist,  oder  die  Tatsache,  daß  er  mir  oder  vom  Vater  oder 
gestern  geschenkt  wurde. 

praktisch  Verworrenem  und  Unmenschlichem,  das  die  Welt  immer 
wieder  in  Erstaunen  setzt. 
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Die  Unsichcihcit  in  sprachlichen  Dingen,  dieses  zweiflerische 
Suchen  und  Sich-nie-zufriedcn-geben-wollcn,  hat  aber  auch  sein  Gutes. 
Puristen  und  Extremisten  hören  nicht  auf,  das  Liebedienern  vor 
Fremdem,  wie  sic  es  neiincn,  zu  brandmarken.  Aber  dieses  “Liebe¬ 
dienern”  aus  eigenem  Reichtum  und  dieser  Hang  zum  Grenzenlosen 
ermöglicht  ein  tiefes  Eindi  ingen  in  fremde  Eigenart,  und  die  Deutschen 
sind  nicht  von  ungefähr  nicht  nur  die  eifrigsten,  sondern  wohl  auch  die 
besten  Übersetzer.  Schon  Goethe  bemerkte,  daß  man,  wenn  man  des 
flutschen  mächtig  ist,  sich  das  Erlemen  vieler  anderer  Sprachen 
sparen  kann,  da  das  Deutsche  auf  Grund  seiner  Vielfalt  wie  keine 
andere  Sprache  sich  eigne.  Fremdes  in  sich  aufzunehmen  und 
darzustcllcn.*  Dies  gilt  nicht  nur  von  Shakespeare  und  den  großen 
Russen,  die  in  ihren  deutschen  Übersetzungen  so  zum  Allgemeingut 
und  inneren  Besitz  wurden  wie  nur  je  die  Werke  deutscher  Dichter, 
sondern  auch  von  anderen  großen  Werken  der  Weltliteratur:  der 
“Ilias”  und  “Odyssee”  wie  den  “Upanishaden”,  den  Gesängen  Fraiu 
von  Assisi  wie  den  Gedichten  Li-tai-pes.  Abgesehen  von  der  Bibel 
gibt  cs  demgegenüber  im  Englischen  nur  ein  vergleichbares  Beispiel 
einer  solchen,  in  Sprach-  und  Gedankengut  eingehenden  Übertragung, 
den  “Omar  Khayyam”  von  Fitzgerald. 

Aber  mit  dem  Übersetzen  ist  cs  eine  eigene  Sache.  “Traditorc, 
tradutore”,  sagen  die  Italiener,  der  Übersetzer  ist  ein  Verfälscher, 
immer  gibt  er  zuviel  und  zuwenig  zugleich.  Man  wird  an  die  Anek¬ 
dote  erinnert,  die  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz,  einer  der  größten  Kenner 
der  alten  Sprachen,  von  seiner  Doktorprüfung  erzählt.  In  der 
mündlichen  Prüfung  hatte  ihn  sein  Lehrer  Moritz  Haupt  eine  lange 
Stelle  aus  Lukrez  vorlesen  lassen ;  als  er  aber  beginnen  wollte  zu  über¬ 
setzen,  sagte  Haupt:  “Es  ist  gut,  verstehen  tun  wir’s  beide,  und 
übersetzen  können  wii’s  beide  nicht.”® 

Was  aber  ist  dieses  Unübersetzbare,  Einmalige,  um  das  es  hier 
geht,  und  wie  können  wir  es  begieifcn?  Es  ist  klar,  wo  wir  es  gewiß 
nicht  finden,  nämlich  im  Täglichen,  in  der  Umgangssprache,  im 
Alltagsdeutsch,  in  der  populären  Literatur. 

Von  Karl  Kraus  stammt  das  bedenkliche  Wort,  daß  die  deutsche 
Sprache  die  tiefste,  die  deutsche  Rede  die  seichteste  sei.  Gegen  die 
Rede,  die  leichte,  unverbindliche  und  oberflächliche  Rede,  kämpfte 

®  Wilhelm  Bode,  Goethes  Gedanken,  (Berlin,  1907),  II,  S.  337. 

®  Vgl.  L.  Reiners,  a.a.O.,S.7. 
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dieser  wie  kein  anderer  von  der  Sprache  Besessene  Zeit  seines  Lebens. 
Da  er  bei  seinen  Attacken  bniner  weit  über  das  Spiachlich-Sachliche 
hinaus  in  die  trüben  Hintergründe  der  Gedanken  vorstieß,  zeigte  es 
sich  denn  auch  regelmäßig,  daß  die  Sprachverderber  auch  gleichzeitig 
Geistverderber  waren.  Sein  giößter  Zorn  traf  dabei  die  Zeitungsleute. 
“Sie  treiben  es  alle  gleicli  arg”,  sagt  er,  “und  die  pathetische  Rede 
der  ‘Neuen  Freiim  Presse’  ist  nicht  besser  als  die  Mauschelweis  der 
‘Zeit’  ”.*® — Daran  hat  sich  auch  bis  heute  nichts  geändert.  Auch  Karl 
Kom,  ein  Heutiger  und  Nachfahre  von  Kraus,  selbst  ein  Mann  der 
Zeitung  und  des  täglichen,  auf  Massenkonsum  bedachten,  wenngleich 
bei  ihm  sich  nicht  schnell  und  bedenkenlos  cinstellenden  Wortes, 
läßt  nicht  ab,  in  ehrlichem  Entsetzen  vor  der  gespenstisch-leblosen 
Dünnheit  der  “Sprache  in  der  verwalteten  Welt”  zu  wamen.** 

Die  Zeitung  mit  ihrem  gewichtig  tönenden  und  vetblasenen  Stil 
ist  es  also  nicht,  wo  die  Quellen  des  Sprachenipfindens  und  damit 
die  geistige  Repräsentanz  des  Volkes  zu  suchen  sind.  Dabei  ist  es 
sicherlich  kein  Zufall,  daß  im  Gegensatz  zu  englisch-amerikanischen 
Zeitungen,  in  denen  kurze,  nüchterne  Nachrichtenübermittlung  noch 
möglich  ist,  die  deutschen  Zeitungen  in  einer  komplizierten  und 
komplizierenden  Sprache  verfaßt  sind,  die  ein  schnelles  Erfassen 
unmöglich  macht.  Ebenso  sicher  stellt  dieser  Hang  zum  Kompliziert- 
Banalen  und  Pcdantisch-Vcrklausulierten  einen  Zug  des  deutschen 
Wesens  dar,  der  nicht  zum  wenigsten  dazu  beigetragen  hat,  daß  der 
Deutsche  und  das  Deutsche  schlechthin  in  den  Augen  der  Welt 
in  eine  so  düstei -unheimliche  Beleuchtung  geraten  sind. 

Nicht  in  der  Zeitung  also  und  im  Alltagsdeutsch  finden  wir,  was 
wir  suchen.  Das  Hohe,  Behagliche,  Tiefe  ist  nur  zu  finden  in  Lite¬ 
ratur  und  Dialekt ;  Poesie  und  leidenschaftlich-impulsive  Rede  sind  der 
wahre  Lebensquell  der  Sprache.  Dabei  hat  das  Deutsche  vor  anderen 
Sprachen  den  Vorzug  größerer  Ursprünglichkeit,  und  nicht  zu 
Unrecht  hat  man  das  Deutsche  das  Griechische  unter  den  modernen 
Sprachen  genannt. — Der  Englisch-Sprechende  kann  sich  unter  dem 
Wort  “pedigree”  schwer  etwas  anderes  voi  stellen  als  einen  abstrakten 
Begriff,  den  er  trotz  mehr  als  sechshundertjähriger  Einbürgerung  des 
Wortes  imme.  noch  wie  eine  fremde  Vokabel  lernt.  Das  französische 


Karl  Kraus,  Die  Sprache  (München,  1954),  S.  21. 

**  Vgl.  Karl  Kom,  Sprache  in  der  verwalteten  Welt  (Frankfurt  am 
Hain,  1958). 
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•pied  de  gruc”  (Kranichfuß),  aus  dem  “pedigree”  sich  entwickelte, 
erweckt  für  den  Eingeweihten  noch  die  Vorstellung  einer  schematLschen 
Ahnentafel,  auf  der  verschiedene  Generationen  durch  Striche, 
Krähenfüße,  vei  Bünden  sind.  Das  deutsche  “Stammbaum”  hingegen 
ruft  ein  klares  Bild  vor  das  geistige  Auge;  in  “Stamm”  klingt  das 
Feste,  die  Zeiten  Überdauernde,  in  “Baum”  das  Geu'achsene,  Verä¬ 
stelte,  Verzweigte  an.  Die  Bildkraft  der  Sprachwurzel  schwingt  als 
Oberton  immer  mit  und  gibt  dem  Deutschen  einen  Reichtum  an 
Musikalität  und  Tiefsinn,  um  den  andere  Sprachen  es  beneiden 
könnten,  freilich  nimmt  es  dafür  den  Verlust  eindeutiger  Klarheit, 
wie  das  Französische  ihn  aufweist,  in  Kauf. — Ein  anderer  Reichtum 
des  Deutschen  beruht  auf  der  Fähigkeit,  durch  eigene  Kraft,  durch 
Vor-  und  Nachsilben  und  Zusammensetzungen  neue  Wörter  aus 
eigenen  \Vortstämmcn  auch  da  zu  bilden,  wo  das  Englische  und 
Französische  darauf  angewiesen  sind,  sich  aus  fremden  Sprachen 
Brocken  auszuleihcn.  “Welche  Sprache  kann  so  bequem  wie  die 
deutsche  alles  ‘sagen’  und  ‘versagen’,  ‘ansagen’  und  ‘aussagen’,  ‘vor¬ 
sagen’  und  ‘nachsagen’,  ‘aufsagen’  und  ‘untersagen’?”  Welche  Sprache 
erreicht  so  mühelos  die  gleiche  Bildhaftigkeit  wie  das  Deutsche,  in  dem 
man  sich  “sattißt”  und  “kranklacht”,  “gesundbetet”  und 
“totschwitzt”?** 

Aber  wenn  von  dem  Dualismus  des  deutschen  Wesens  die  Rede 
war,  von  dem  faustischen  Drar^,  der  zum  Höchsten  befähigt  und  zum 
Tiefsten,  Unmenschlichsten  verdammt,  so  zeigt  sich  dieser  nirgend 
eindringlicher  als  in  der  Sprache.  Das  bittere  Wort  von  Nietzsche: 
“Ein  Deutscher  ist  großer  Dinge  fähig,  aber  es  ist  unwahrscheinlich, 
daß  er  sie  tut”,  gilt  auch  von  der  Sprache.  Es  besteht  eine  merkwürdige 
und  bestüizende  Diskrepanz  zwischen  der  Sprachmöglichkeit  und  der 
Wirklichkeit,  wie  sie  in  Literatur  und  Geschichte  sich  darstellt.  Wenn 
auch  das  Deutsche  fast  alle  lebenden  Sprachen  an  Kraft  des  Aus¬ 
drucks  überragt,  so  bleibt  doch  viel  in  der  deutschen  Literatur,  ja  das 
meiste,  hinter  der  Prosa  anderer  Kulturv'ölker  zurück.  Nicht  das 
Erreichte  soll  und  darf  uns  deshalb  hier  Maßstab  sein,  sondern  was 
in  und  hinter  der  Sprache  als  erreichbar  geahnt  werden  kann;  nicht 
das  Fertige,  sondern  das  immer  unvollkommene  Bemühen. 

Wir  sagten,  daß  die  Fähigkeit  etwas  auszusprechen,  es  sprachlich 
zu  formulieren  und  zu  fassen,  den  Gedanken  eigentlich  erst  zum  Ge- 


**  L.  Reiners,  a.a.O.,S.14. 
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danken  macht.  Nicht  selten  kristallisiert  und  schärft  sich  der  Ge¬ 
danke  überhaupt  erst  beim  Reden,  und  Kleist  hat  über  dieses  “allmäh¬ 
liche  Verfertigen  der  Gedanken  beim  Reden”,  das  l’idie  vient  en 
parlant,  einen  schönen  Aufsatz  geschrieben.  Es  ist  im  Grunde  dasselbe, 
was  Herder  meint,  wenn  er  sagt,  daß  “ein  Volk  keine  Idee  hat,  zu 
der  es  kein  Wort  hat”.**  Die  gegeitseitige  Abhängigkeit  von  Gedanken 
und  Wort  zeigt  aber  auch,  in  welchem  Ausmaß  die  Sprache  für  uns 
denkt,  und  daß  den  Gesetzen  der  Sprache  zu  folgen,  indem  wir 
denken,  nicht  eigentlich  bedeutet,  schon  auf  der  Ebene  des  Bewußtseins 
befindliche  Dinge  auszudrücken,  sondern  im  Gegenteil  Unbewußtes 
zum  entcnmal  zu  entdecken.  Wenn  Hofmannsthal  also  sagt,  daß 
man  Deutsch  nur  individuell,  oder  bereits  schlecht  schreiben  könne, 
so  heißt  da.s,  daß  guten  Stil,  gute  Gedanken  zu  haben,  im  Deutschen 
bedeutet,  sich  von  der  Sprache,  ihren  Eigentümlichkeiten,  ihrer 
Bildkraft  leiten  zu  lassen.** 

Aber  indem  sie  vereinzelt,  verbindet  die  Sprache  ja  auch  gleich¬ 
zeitig,  da  sic  “in  die  Hülle  des  individuellsten  Ausdrucks  die  Mög¬ 
lichkeit  allgemeinen  Verständnisses  einschließt.”**  In  diesem  Bemühen 
sich  verständlich  zu  machen,  die  eigenen  Ideen  mitzuteilen,  die  Welt 
zu  deuten  und  zu  bannen,  indem  man  sie  benennt,  liegt  ja  der  eigent¬ 
liche  Urgrund  der  Sprache,  die  “wie  die  Liebe  im  Dunkel  der  Welt 
nach  einem  verlorenen  Urbild  tastet”  (Kraus).  Notwendigerweise 
stellen  aber  die  verschiedenen  Sprachen  nicht  “ebenso  viele 
Bezeichnungen  einer  Sache  dar,  sondern  es  sind  verschiedene  An¬ 
sichten  derselben.  Ihre  Verschiedenheit  ist  nicht  eine  von  Schällen 


**  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  Werke  (Berlin,  1887), 
XIII,  2,  S.  335. 

Vgl.  Erich  Heller,  Enterbter  ^eist  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1954),  S. 
338:  “Jeder  gedachte  und  noch  denkbare  Gedanke  ist  bereits  in  der 
Wortw'elt  vorhanden,  aber,  sagt  Karl  Kraus,  ‘man  hat  ihn  noch  nicht.  Er 
ist  durch  das  Prisma  stofflichen  Erlebens  in  Sprachelemente  zerstreut: 
der  Künstler  schließt  sie  zum  (Jedfnken’.  Denn  die  Sprache  ist  die 
Wünschelrute,  ‘die  gedankliche  Quellen  findet.'  So  ist  ihm  die  Sprache 
also  nicht  so  sehr  ein  Ausdrucksmittel,  um  das  zu  sagen,  was  er  weiß,  als 
vielmehr  ein  Erkenntnismittel,  um  das  zu  entdecken,  was  er  noch  nicht 
weiß.”  Zu  dem  Verfertigen  der  Gedanken  beim  Reden  vgl.  auch  den 
Kraus  Aphorismus:  “Wenn  ich  der  Vollendung  nahe  bin,  beginne  ich 
erst  zu  zweifeln,  und  da  brauche  ich  dann  einen,  dem  ich  alle  meine 
Fragen  beantworte.”  (Beim  Wort  genommen,  S.  326.) 

**  Humbolt,  a.a.O.,VI,  S.  126. 
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und  Zeichen,  sondern  eine  Verschiedenheit  der  Welunsichten 
selbst.”’* — Eine  andere  Sprache  sprechen  heißt  also,  ein  anderer 
Mensch  werden,  Sprachen  studieren,  eine  neue  Weltansicht  gewinnen. 
Eine  wahre  Geistesgeschichte  ist  nicht  möglich  ohne  ein  Studium  der 
vielfach  verschlungenen  Pfade,  die  das  Wesen  einer  Sprache  bestimmen, 
ohne  eifriges  Nachspüren  ihrer  grammatischen  Gegebenheiten  und 
Erfassen  ihrer  Schönheiten.  Nur  ein  solches,  über  das  rein  Nützliche 
hinausgehendes  Sprachstudium,  gibt  die  Gewähr  eines  moralischen 
Gewinns,  weil  es  mit  dem  Eindringen  in  bisher  Fremdes  und  dem 
Sichzueigenmachen  des  nun  nicht  mehr  Fremden  wie  kein  anderes 
Studium  geeignet  ist,  den  Respekt  vor  jeglichem  anderen  Lebensgut 
zu  lehren. — Ein  so  betrachtetes  Studium  wird  zum  Anruf,  und  dann 
gilt  von  der  Sprache,  was  Rilke  von  dem  Kunstwerk,  dem  “Archaischen 
Torso  Apollos”  sagt,  dessen  bestürzende  Harmonie  und  noch  in  der 
Verstümmelung  wahrnehmbare  Vollkommenheit,  ihn  aus  der  Rolle 
des  unbeteiligten  Betrachters  reißt,  und  zum  Beteiligten  und  persön¬ 
lich  Angespi ochenen  macht:  “denn  da  ist  keine  Stelle,  die  Dich  nicht 
sicht.  Du  mußt  Dein  Leben  ändern.” 

Dieses  persönliche  Angesprochensein  muß  man  erfahren,  will  man 
von  der  Sprache  ergriffen  werden,  denn  Sprache  ist  mehr  als  der  Ein¬ 
zelne  in  Worten  zu  sagen  veimag,  mehr  als  die  Summe  von  Literatur 
und  gesprochenem  Wort,  mehr  als  nur  das  Mittel,  die  schon  erkannte 
Wahrheit  auszudrücken.  Dieser  Aspekt  der  Sprache  als  der  höchsten 
Potenz  alles  geistig  Erreichbaren  ist  es,  um  den  es  uns  geht,  nicht  nur 
um  die  Erlernung  einer  Fertigkeit  oder  das  Eindringen  in  oft  nicht 
crstklas.sigc  Literatur.  Freilich  läßt  sich  dies  nicht  leicht  erlernen  oder 
demonstrieren,  aber  manchmal  fühlen  wir  doch  etwas  von  dieser  Kraft 
in  den  Werken  der  Dichter.  Wenn  wir  diese  offen  und  bereit  auf  uns 
wirken  la.ssen,  können  wir  etwas  davon  spüren;  nicht  immer,  und 
immer  unvollkommen,  aber  der  Zauber  der  Sprache  ist  da.  und  sie 
macht  mit  uns,  was  sie  will.  Und  darin  liegt  das  Eigentliche,  von  dem 
hier  die  Rede  ist,  das  jeden  Tag  von  neuem  Fordernde  und  immer 
sich  wieder  Entziehende  der  Sprache,  die,  als  geschlossene  Weltansicht, 
uns  in  ihren  Bann  zieht,  voll  Abstand  heute,  und  dann  wieder  voll 
Teilnahme,  voll  Geistigkeit  und  Melancholie,  voller  Kritik  und  voller 
Musik.  Und  hat  das  Deutsche  auch  nicht  die  Musikalität  des 

1«  Humboldt,  a.a.O.  (Berlin,  1908),  VII,  2,  S.  602;  und:  Über  das 
vergleichende  Sprachstudium  (Berlin,  1883),  S.  68. 
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Italienischen,  die  Schärfe  des  Französischen,  die  Handlichkeit  des 
Englischen;  etwas  hat  es,  was  unsere  Weitsicht  erweitern,  unser  Leben 
ändern  und  bereichern  kann:  es  ist  das  ewig  Suchende,  unendlich 
Variable;  das  Unruhige  und  Unbehauste  wird  hier  Gestalt,  der  Traum 
und  die  Ahnung. 

Vassar  College 


A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH  TO  THE  ADJECTIVE 
ENDING  RULES 

Ernest  N.  Kirrmann 

Teachers  of  Geiman  arc  only  too  familiar  with  the  student  who 
uses  the  German  adjective  declension  rules  as  a  logarithm  table.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  seating  himself  in  the  examination  room,  he  jots 
down,  on  the  inside  of  his  “blue  book,”  the  three  declension  paradigms 
so  freshly  reviewed  in  the  corridor  and  during  the  rest  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  he  consults  his  “log  table”  like  an  engineering  student  calcu¬ 
lating  the  “stresses  of  his  bridge’s  trusses.” 

Is  there  a  way  to  change  this  log  table  approach  to  that  of  the 
multiplication  table  which  every  student  can  and  docs  carry  in  his 
head?  I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  way  and  that  it  can  be  taught 
without  doing  too  much  injur)'  to  the  tradition-hallowed  three  declen¬ 
sion  system  with  their  forty-eight  separate  endings.  We  need  only  make 
a  working  rule  out  of  what,  essentially,  is  the  unconscious  thought 
process  which  determines  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  strong,  weak, 
or  mixed  declension  ending.  While  I  do  present  to  my  students  the 
traditional  three  paradigms,  I  usually  close  with  the  following  pre¬ 
sentation: 

“Your  grammar  book  contains,  in  chapters  XYZ,  the  German  ad¬ 
jective  ending  rule  in  all  its  ramifications  in  the  traditional  manner. 
While  this  is,  of  course,  correct,  it  makes  the  subject  seem  forbidding. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  average  educated  Geiman  rarely  thinks  in 
terms  of  strong,  weak,  or  n<ixed  declensions  before  he  takes  a  deep 
breath  and  launches  into  a  sentence  liberally  sprinkled  with  adjectives 
or  adjectival  nouns.  The  follow-ing  functional  approach  may  appeal 
to  those  of  you  who  prefer  to  understand  the  “why”  and  are  not 
satisfied  with  merely  knowing  the  “how.”  But,  first,  two  considerations: 

(1)  A  person  speaking  German  natively  rarely  thinks  of  nouns  as 
being  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter;  rather,  where  he  does 
not  know  the  gender,  he  will  ask:  “Sagt  man  der,  die,  oder  das 
Barometer?”  To  him,  that  is  decisive. 

(2)  The  German  noun,  unlike  the  Latin,  can  no  longer  show  its 
case  by  means  of  endings,  except  in  the  majority  of  Masculine 
and  Neuter  Genitives.  The  case  of  the  noun  is  shown  by  the 
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article  and  more  specifically  by  the  last  letter  of  the  article.^ 


We  are  now  ready  for  the  RULE  and  its  COROLLARY. 

RULE-.  THE  GERMAN  NOUN,  PRECEDED  BY  AN  ADJEC¬ 
TIVE,*  MUST  HAVE  ITS  CASE  SHOWN. 

COROLLARY-.  If  no  article  (i.e.,  neither  a  “der”  word,  nor  an  “ein” 
word)  precedes,  or  if  the  preceding  “ein”  word  lacks  the  char¬ 
acteristic  case  ending,  the  adjective,  or  adjectives,  must  assume 
the  function  of  showing  the  case  of  the  noun.  In  other  words,  if 
the  appropriate  final  letter  of  “der”  docs  not  appear  in  front  of 
the  attributive  adjective,  the  adjective  must  show  it. 

We  need  therefore  leam  only  one  set  of  adjective  endings,  the 
weak  declension  endings;  and  these  arc  best  learned  by  committing  to 
memory  the  dc'clcnsion  of  derjenige. 

derjenige  diejenige  dasjenige  diejenigen 

derjenigen  derjenigen  derjenigen  derjenigen 

demjenigen  derjenigen  demjenigen  denjenigen 

denjenigen  diejenige  darjenige  diejenigen* 


*  Many  Geinnan  dialects  actually  do  not  pronounce  the  complete  article. 
Thus,  Alemannic:  d’r  Mann,  d'Frau,  ’s  Kind.  Note  also  the  conventional 
contractions  with  the  prepositions:  am,  ana,  zur,  zum,  etc. 

*  It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  nouns  which  customarily  do  not 
show  the  article  (proper  names,  cities,  countries,  metals,  etc.)  usually 
show  an  article  when  modified  by  an  adjective  (der  lange  Hans,  im 
aehünen  Berlin,  durch  die  Vereinigten  Staaten,  mit  blankem  Stahl). 

*  Since  the  student,  before  learning  the  adjective  declension,  must 
have  mastered  the  article,  the  weak  declension  endings  can  be  further 
reduced  in  number  and  presented  in  this  tabular  form: 


der 

der 

(subject) 

(ein  -er) 

(all  others) 

-e 

-en 

die 

(singular) 

-e 

die 

(plural) 

-en 

das 

(ein  -es) 

-e 

des 

-en 

dem 

-en 

den 

-en 

In  fact,  given  this  short  table  and  the  COROLLARY,  the  student 
could  leam  the  German  adjective  declension  without  ever  knowing  that, 
like  Gaul,  it  is  divided  in  three  parts. 
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The  scxalled  strong  and  mixed  declension  endings  become  then  merely 
the  result  of  the  strict  application  of  the  corollary  of  the  basic  rule. 
Since  most  Masculine  and  Neuter  nouns  do  show  the  case  ending 
“-s”  in  the  Genitive  singular  (and  those  that  do  not  almost  defy 
construction  without  a  preceding  article),  the  attributive  is  absolved 
from  having  to  show  the  case  of  the  noun.  However,  there  are  a  few 
set  phrases  where  the  attributive  does  nevertheless  show  the  Genitive 
“-s”,  i.e.,  kedtes  Blutes,  reines  Herzens,  keinesfalls. 

This  functional  rule  holds  true  for  all  adjectives  standing  before 
a  noun  (attributively),  whether  they  are  true  adjectives  (rot,  freund¬ 
lich,  dankbar),  whether  they  are  in  the  comparative  or  superlative 
degree,  whether  they  are  present  or  past  participles  used  adjectivally 
(reizend,  abwesend;  geliebt,  gefangen,  korrigiert).  The  rule  also  holds 
when  any  one  of  the  above  forms  of  the  adjective  is  used  pronominally, 
i.e.,  when  the  corresponding  English  expression  either  omits  the  noun 
entirely,  or  replaces  it  with  “one”  (the  old  and  the  new,  the  old  one 
and  the  young  one).  If  the  noun  omitted  is  “man,  woman,  child, 
thing;  people,  things;  idea(s),  concept(s),  the  adjective  is  usually 
capitalized.” 

A  rough  frequency  count  of  German  adjective  endings  shows  that 
in  approximately  70%  of  their  occurrence  the  weak  forms  are  used; 
the  mixed  forms  occur  in  about  25%  and  the  strong  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  5  % .  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  to  explain  the  less  frequently 
used  forms  in  terms  of  the  most  frequently  used  declension  rather  than 
to  require  our  students  to  keep  three  distinct  and  separate  paradigms 
in  mind.  In  fact,  except  for  the  three  well-known  cases  where  the 
“ein”  word  lacks  an  ending,  even  the  remaining  thirteen  mixed  de¬ 
clension  forms  are  exact  duplications  of  the  weak  declension  forms. 

In  quite  a  number  of  grammatical  explanations  we  depart  from 
the  strict  nomenclature  and  adopt  a  working  rule.  Why  then  not  in 
this  cumbersome  presentation  of  the  adjective  declensions  with  their 
thirty-two  article  forms  and  forty-eight  adjective  endings? 

Sweet  Briar  College  Ernest  N.  Kirrmann 


ZUR  BILDUNG  DES  GENITIVS  SINGULAR  IM 
HEUTIGEN  DEUTSCH 

George  Nordmeyer 

Üblicherweise  wird  die  Deklination  eines  Hauptwortes  ün 
Deutschen  durch  drei  Fälle  angegeben:  Nominativ  Singular,  Genitiv 
Singular  und  Nominativ  Plural.  Das  Anführen  des  Nom.  Plur.  ist 
nötig,  da  man  vom  Singular  her  die  Form  des  Plurals  nur  in  be¬ 
schränktem  Maße  erschließen  kann.  Legt  man  sich  aber  die  Frage  vor, 
inwieweit  etwa  die  im  Deutschen  so  prominente  Dreiteilung  der  Haupt¬ 
wörter  in  “Geschlechter”  einen  Bezug  auf  die  Bildung  des  Genitivs  hat, 
so  ist  eine  ente  Antwort,  daß  sich  in  der  Bildung  des  Genitivs  Singular 
die  Deklination  ganz  klar  nach  dem  Geschlecht  richtet.  Denn  es  gibt 
keine  Feminina,  die  den  Genitiv  auf  -es  bilden,  und  die  Feminina 
kontrastieren  somit  eindeutig  gegen  die  Maskulina  und  Neutra. 
Formen  wie  nachts,  allerseits  werden  besser  als  außerhalb  des  Dekli¬ 
nationssystems  stehende  Bildungen  analysiert,  nicht  se  sehr,  weil  sie 
vornehmlich  adverbiellen  Charakter  haben  (denn  es  gibt  adverbielle 
Genitivausd.ücke  wie  des  Abends,  morgens,  sogar  eines  Nachts), 
sondern  weil  es  geratener  scheint,  bei  ihnen  nicht  von  einer  Flexionsen¬ 
dung,  sondern  von  einem  Ableiter  zu  sprechen,  wie  er  auch  in  links, 
eilends  usw.  erscheint.* 

Die  oben  gegebene  Fomiulierung  über  die  Genitivbildung  der 
Feminina  reicht  aber  doch  nicht  ganz  zu  eindeutiger  Beziehung  auf 
die  Geschlechtsklassen  aus.  Es  ist  zwar  richtig,  daß  das  -«-Kriterium 
die  Feminina  aussondert:  aber  solange  es  Maskulina  gibt,  die  ihre 
Genitive  ebenfalls  nicht  auf  -es  bilden  wie  z.B.Affe,  Bär,  Graf  usw., 
müßten  wir  unse.e  Beobachtung  dahin  präzisieren,  daß  wir  von 
einem  -«/-en-Kriterium  sprächen.  Dabei  wäre  aber  zu  beachten, 
daß  bis  in  die  neuere  Zeit  auch  bei  den  Femininen  Genitive  mit  -en 
in  der  Schriftsprache  Vorkommen;  Paul  {Dt.  Gramm},  III,  §46,  Anm. 
2)  verbucht  eine  stattliche  Anzahl  von  Beispielen,  von  denen  hier  nur 

*  Neben  den  Wörterbüchern  (Trübner,  Paul, Grimm)  ist  als  hauptsäch¬ 
liches  einschlägiges  Schrifttum  zu  nennen: 

Curme,  G.  O.  A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  rev.  ed.  (1922). 
Duden,  Grammatik  der  deutschen  Gegenwartssprache  (1959),  Ziff.  266  ff. 
Paul,  H.  Deutsche  Grammatik^  (1958),  Teil  III,  1  ff. 

Wilmanns,  W.  Deutsche  Grammatik^  (1909),  III,  2,  156  ff. 
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Goethes  die  FinsterniB  seiner  Seelen  und  der  bei  ihm  häufige  Genitiv 
(der)  Frauen  erwähnt  seien.  Erst  im  Laufe  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  hat 
sich  die  Hochsprache  hier  schärfer  ausgerichtet.  Aber  auch  wenn  wir 
das  Kriterium  positiv  zu  fa.ssen  suchen  und  sagen,  daß  das  Femininum 
die  Endung  Null  im  Genitiv  Singular  hat  und  damit  einen  Gegensatz 
bildet  zum  Maskulinum  (mit  -es  oder  -en)  und  Neutrum  (mit  -es), 
ergeben  sich  Schwierigkeiten,  denn  es  gibt  ein  paar  Ausnahmen  im 
Neutrum  wie  Epos,  Pathos,  die  den  Genitiv  auch  endungslos  bilden 
und  die  durch  den  Unterbegriff  “Fremdwort”  doch  nur  ungenügend 
gedeckt  sind,  wenn  man  an  die  ganz  echte  deutsche  Pluralbildung  wie 
die  Epen  denkt. 

Immerhin  sind  die  -rn-Bildungen,  wie  schon  bemerkt,  beim 
Femininum  jetzt  unüblich  und  existieren  nur  noch  beim  Maskulinum, 
wo  also  zwei  Möglichkeiten  zur  Bildung  des  Genitivs  Singular  bestehen: 
-es  und  -en.  Es  erhebt  sich  die  Frage,  ob  sich  etwa  auch  hier  schon 
in  der  Sprachentwicklung  Ansätze  zeigen,  die  auf  Vereinfachung  der 
Flexion  hinsteuem,  wodurch  dann  wirklich  eine  Ausrichtung  in  der 
Bildung  des  Genitivs  nach  dem  Geschlecht  erreicht  werden  würde  in 
der  Form  Mask./Neutr.  auf  -es.  Fern,  auf  -o  (lies:  null).  Das 
entscheidende  Moment  für  die  Bejahung  dieser  Frage  läge  in  der 
Feststellung  von  Störungen,  die  die  Einheitlichkeit  der  zwei  Para¬ 
digmen  beim  Maskulinum  unterbrechen.  Sie  existieren  in  der  Tat. 

Die  -en-Genitive  leiten  sich  historisch  von  einem  Paradigma  her, 
das  diese  Flexionsendung  nicht  nur  im  Singular,  sondern  auch  im 
Plural  zeigte  (die  sog.  schwache  Deklination).  In  strenger  Handha¬ 
bung  müßten  also  -en-Genitive  stets  mit  -en-Pluralen  Zusammengehen, 
so  daß  wir  für  die  Bildung  des  Gen.  Sing,  nach  Geschlechtsklassen  als 
Idealregel  aufstellen  könnten: 

Vom  Nominativ  Singular  bilden 

(a)  alle  Maskulina  den  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -es  außer  einer  Gruppe, 

die,  wenn  sie  den  Gen.  auf  -en  bildet,  auch  den  Nom.  Plur.  auf 

-en  bildet; 

(b)  alle  Neutra  den  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -es; 

(c)  alle  Feminina  den  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -o  (lies:  null). 

Die  umfangreichsten  Störungen  gegen  diese  Regel  sind  unter  (a) 
bei  den  -en-Formen  zu  beobachten.  So  gibt  es  heute  eine  Anzahl  von 
Nomina,  die  zwar  den  Nom.  Plur.  auf  -en  bilden,  den  Gen.  Sing, 
aber  auf  -es:  Bauer,  Dorn,  Forst,  Gevatter,  Lump,  Mast,  Nachbar, 
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Oberst,  Pantoffel,  Pfau,  Psalm,  Schmerz,  See,  Spatz,  Staat,  Untertan, 
Vetter,  Tins.  Wie  sehr  diese  Gruppe  aus  dem  Rahmen  fällt  und  in 
welchem  Grade  sie  sich  auf  die  sonst  existierenden  “Normalformen'’ 
hinbewegt,  wird  aus  den  Dubletten  ersichtlich,  die  nicht  nur  in  den 
Mundarten  auftreten,  sondern  z.T.  auch  in  die  Schriftsprache 
eingegangen  sind.  So  sanktioniert  die  Schriftsprache  heute  für  Bauer, 
Nachbar  auch  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -n;  umgekehrt  sind  für  Dorn,  Mast, 
Zins  Plurale  auf  -e  erlaubt.  Bei  Wörtern  wie  Forst,  Lump,  Pfau, 
Psalm,  Schmerz  ist  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten  Klassenkontamination  zu 
beobachten,  die  sich  aus  nicht  immer  ganz  durchsichtigen  Gründen  in 
der  heutigen  Schriftsprache  fortsetzt.  So  schreibt  z.B.  Lessing 
Nominativ  Plural  Pfaue  und  Pfauen,  Luther  Gen.  Sing.  Psalmes  und 
Psalmen;  zu  Forst  verbucht  .Adelung  Förste  und  Forste;  das  Grimmsche 
Wörterbuch  belegt  Spätze  neben  Spatzen;  zu  Schmerz  war  im  18. 
Jahrhundert  der  Gen.  Sing.  Schmerzens  sehr  häufig,  der  sich  aber 
heute  nur  noch  in  Schmerzensgeld,  Schmerzenskind  u.  ähnl.  zeigt; 
solange  es  auf  genaues  Zitieren  versessene  Philologen  gibt,  wird  das 
Goethewort  “Nur  die  Lumpe  sind  bescheiden’*  dem  üblicheren  Plural 
Lumpen  stets  Konkuirenz  machen. 

Es  wäre  die  Frage  aufzuwerfen,  ob  die  sprachliche  Entwicklung  in 
Richtung  auf  den  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -en  oder  auf  -es  geht.  Fremdwörter 
und  schwankende  Hauptwörter  lassen  vermuten,  daß  die  Entwicklung 
auf  die  Beseitigung  des  Gen.  Sing,  auf  ~en  abzielt  und  somit  eine  Verein¬ 
heitlichung  im  Paradigma  hinsichtlich  der  Bildung  des  Genitivs  bei 
den  Maskulina  angesti-ebt  wird.  Einerseits  gibt  es  eine  beträchtliche 
Anzahl  von  Fremdwörtern  hier,  die  das  Muster  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -es  und 
Nom.  Plur.  auf  -en  als  festen  Typus  aufweisen  wie  z.B.  Typ,  Rektor, 
Doktor  und  andere.  Andererseits  zeigt  eine  zweite  Grupjx:  von  Fremd¬ 
wörtern  Doppelformen  auf  -en  und  -es  im  Gen.  Sing,  wie  z.B.  Augur, 
Satyr,  Triumvir,  denen  sich  eine  weitere  Gruppe  beigesellt,  wo  auch  der 
Plural  auf  -en  nicht  fest  ist  wie  z.B.  in  Papagei,  Tribun,  Magnet. 
Drittens  endlich  zeichnet  sich  dieselbe  Entwicklung  bereits  ab  in 
Wörtern  der  -enf-en  Gruppe,  die  oft  auch  schon  bei  führenden 
Schriftstellern  der  Schriftsprache  sozusagen  vorauseilen  und  die  -en- 
Formen  im  Singular  vermeiden  wie  z.B.  Bär  (W.  Raabe),  Bub,  Elefant, 
Fink  (Zuckmayer),  Fürst  (W.  Schäfer),  Geck  (Hofmannsthal), 
Gendarm  (Fallada),  Graf  (Hauptmann),  Held,  Hirt,  Kamerad, 
Kommandant,  Lakai,  Mohr,  Paragraph,  Prinz,  Soldat  (schon  Heine 
hat  des  Soldats),  Tor,  Vagabund,  Vorfahr, 
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Überblickt  man  das  gesamte  Material  kritisch  in  Hinblick  auf 
größere  Entwicklungsmuster,  so  hat  man  den  Eindruck,  daß  zwar 
der  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -rn  bei  den  Maskulina  im  Rückgang  begriffen  ist, 
der  Nom.  Plur.  auf  -en  aber  keineswegs;  wenn  das  stimmt,  dann  wird  die 
weitere  Entwicklung  auch  die  große  Zahl  der  Maskulina  auf  -ant  und 
-ent  allmählich  erfassen,  so  daß  cs  z.B.  des  Lieferants,  die  Lieferanten 
heißen  wird.  Eine  ähnliche  Ausrichtung  auf  das  Normalmuster  hin 
wird  wohl  statthaben  bei  Friede,  Funke,  Gedanke,  Gefalle,  Glaube, 
Haufe,  Name,  Same,  Schade,  Wille,  indem  statt  dieser  Formen  die 
Nom.  Sing,  auf  -en  verallgemeiner  t  werden.  Sie  müssen  aber  als 
Ausnahmen  solange  angeführt  werden,  wie  die  Formen  auf  -e  gleich¬ 
wertig  oder  sogar  gebräuchlicher  sind,  was  zur  Zeit  wohl  durchaus 
für  Gedanke,  Name,  Wille  zutrifft,  aber  nur  in  geringerem  Grade 
auch  noch  für  Buchstabe  (auch  mit  Gen.  Sing,  auf  -en),  Friede  (aber 
Weltfrieden),  Funke,  (aber  Feuerfunken) ,  Gefalle,  Glaube,  Haufe 
(aber  Steinhaufen) ,  Same  (aber  Blumensamen) ,  Schade.  Auch  eine 
Gruppe  von  Fremdwörtern  (auf  -s,  -B,  -st,  -x  svie  Typus,  Parnaß) 
bilden  mit  endungslosem  Gen.  Sing,  eine  Ausnahme  zu  unserer  Regel; 
oft  existieren  daneben  aber  auch  schon  “normale”  Formen  auf  -es  wie 
in  des  Globus  und  des  Globusses,  des  Index  und  des  Indexes  u.a. 
Letztlich  wären  noch  Eigennamen,  auch  Länder-  und  Völkemamen, 
mit  möglichen  endungslosen  Genitiven  zu  erwähnen  wie  des  Elsaß,  des 
Eskimo,  eines  Caesar,  unseres  Georg  usw. 

Auf  die  für  Punkt  (b)  einschlägigen  Ausnahmen  {Epos  usw.) 
wurde  schon  hingewiesen;  als  einzige  weitere  Ausnahme  gehört  heute 
das  Wort  Herz  hierher,  von  dem  aber  noch  im  19.  Jahrhundert  der 
historisch  berechtigtere  Genitiv  des  Herzen  (z.B.  bei  Uhland)  belegbar 
ist.  Für  Punkt  (c)  sind  als  Ausnahmen  nur  Eigennamen  und  als 
Eigennamen  gebrauchte  Substantiva  in  bestimmten  syntaktischen 
Wendungen  zu  envähnen  wie  z.B.  in  Doras  Puppe  oder  Großmutters 
Haus. 

Zusammenfassend  wäre  festzustellen,  daß  die  überwiegende  Anzahl 
von  Ausnahmen  und  Unregelmäßigkeiten  auf  das  Konto  des  Masku¬ 
linums  kommt.  Zweifellos  ist  die  Sprache  hier  heute  im  Fluß  und 
steuert  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  auf  eine  Ordnung  hin,  die  Geschlecht 
und  Deklination  als  zusammengehörig  behandelt.  Altes  sprachliches 
Gut  setzt  sich  damit  wieder  durch.  Von  der  sprachgeschichtlichen 
Seite  her  ist  es  nämlich  als  eine  ausgesprochene  Eigentümlichkeit 
des  Germanischen  anzusehen,  daß  Deklinationsendungen  und 
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Gcschlcchtsklassen  innig  verkoppelt  werden.  Zwar  finden  sich  Ansätze 
dazu  auch  in  den  anderen  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  doch  kann 
man,  wie  Hirt  {Hdb.  des  Urgerm.  II§22)  betont,  von  einer  Durch¬ 
führung  dieses  Prinzips  dort  nicht  reden.  Erscheinungen  wie  die 
lateinischen  Adjektiva  zweier  Endungen  sind  dem  Germanischen 
fremd  (zwei  Ausnahmen:  Got.  hardus  und  hrains) ;  Identität  der 
Deklination  bei  verschiedenem  Geschlecht  wie  etwa  Lat.  horror  und 
arbor  gibt  cs  nicht;  nur  beim  Fiagepronomen  wer /was  findet  sich  ein 
zweigeteiltes  Paradigma,  aber  das  Gotische  hat  z.B.  auch  hier  eine 
besondere  Form  für  das  Femininum  entwickelt.  Auch  die  dem 
Germanischen  eigene  Systematisierung  der  n-Stämme  in  ein 
geschlossenes  Paradigma  wies  noch  im  Althochdeutschen  Deklinations¬ 
unterschiede  auf,  die  durchaus  als  eine  Funktion  der  Geschlechtigkeit 
erfaßt  werden  können.  Erst  im  (klassischen)  Mittelhochdeutschen 
ergab  sich  durch  lautliche  Entwicklungen  ein  Zustand,  wo  diese  dem 
Germanischen  so  wichtige  und  eingewurzelte  Identifizierung  bei  den 
n-Stämmen  vollkommen  verschwand  und  die  Formen  in  dieser  Dekli¬ 
nation  für  alle  drei  Gcschlechtskla.sscn  in  allen  Fällen  des  Substantivs 
gleichlautend  waren  (natürlich  mit  der  üblichen  Ausnahme  des  Akk. 
Sing.  Neutr.).  Hier  setzen  dann  auch  die  Verschiebungen  ein.  Von 
den  vier  Neutra  wandern  zwei  in  die  Genitivklasse  auf  -es  ab  (Auge, 
Ohr);  das  dritte  wird  weiblich  (Wange),  und  das  vierte  ist  ein 
Zwitterding  geworden  (Herz).  Die  Feminina  der  n-Deklination  haben 
sich  nach  dem  sonst  üblichen  Schema  der  Feminina  (Endung  Null) 
ausgerichtet,  und  nur  bei  den  Maskulinen  setzen  sich  im  modernen 
Deutsch  die  mittelhochdeutschen  Verhältnisse  fort,  aber  auch  nur 
teilweise  und  mit  allerlei  Durchkreuzungen,  wie  oben  dargelegt. 

Yale  University 


FREDERICK  W.  J.  HEUSER 
Nachruf  und  Würdigung 


Mit  dem  Dahinscheiden  unseres 
Ehrenmittrliedes  Frederick  W.  J. 
Heuser  am  24.  Januar  1961,  im 
gesefrneten  Alter  von  82  Jahren, 
haben  nicht  nur  wir  Deutschlehrer 
in  USA,  sondern  hat  auch  das 
kulturelle  Deutschamerikanertum 
einen  herben  Verlust  erlitten.  Zwar 
schätzten  wir  ihn  als  Kollegen  und 
als  Professor  der  deutschen 
Sprache  und  Literatur  an  der  Co¬ 
lumbia  Universität  hoch  ein.  Davon 
legen  auch  seine  pädagogischen 
und  literarischen  Schriften 
beredtes  Zeugnis  ab.  Jedoch,  weit 
Uber  diese  engere  akademische 
Forschungsarbeit  und  Lehrtätig¬ 
keit  hinaus,  hat  Professor  Heuser 
zur  Förderung  kultureller  Wechsel¬ 
beziehungen  z>\’ischen  USA,  seinem 
Adoptivland,  und  Deutschland, 
seinem  Vaterland,  Bedeutendes  und 
in  seiner  Art  Einzigartiges 
geleistet  und  sich  dadurch  ein 
bleibendes  Denkmal  als  deutsch¬ 
amerikanischer  Kulturträger  gesi¬ 
chert. 

In  Frederick  Heusers  Charakter 
vereinigten  sich  zwei  Züge,  die 
lebhaft  an  Carl  Schurz  erinnern: 
hoher  Idealismus  und  ameri¬ 
kanischer  Wirklichkeitssinn.  Dabei 
war  er  persönlich  ein  Muster 
geradezu  rührender  Bescheiden¬ 
heit!  Nie  hat  man  ihn  sich  rühmen 
hören,  daß  er  soundsoviele  tausend 
Dollar  für  kulturelle  Unterstüt¬ 
zungszwecke  eingesammelt  hat,  wie 
Z.B.,  kurz  nach  dem  Ersten  Welt¬ 
krieg  60  000  Dollar,  nach  dem 
Zweiten  Weltkrieg  über  100  000 
Dollar  für  den  Ankauf  von  ameri¬ 


kanischen  fachwissenschaftlichen 
Zeitschriften  und  Büchern,  die  als 
hochwillkommene  Gabe  an  deutsche 
und  österreichische  Universitäten 
und  technische  Hochschulen  verteilt 
wurden — ein  kultureller  Beitrag 
ersten  Ranges! 

All  dies  und  anderes  mehr 
erfuhr  man  erst,  wenn  das  Geld 
zur  Verfügung  stand.  Woher  und 
wie  diese  Summen  zusammenka¬ 
men,  darüber  verlor  der  vornehm 
gesinnte  und  in  seinem  Wesen  so 
schlichte  Mann  keine  Silbe.  Er 
beherzigte  eben  Richard  Wagners 
stolzes  Wort:  “Deutsch  sein  heißt 
eine  Sache  um  ihrer  selbst  willen 
treiben.” 

1902  begann  Heuser  seine  Lehr¬ 
tätigkeit  an  der  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sität,  seiner  Alma  mater;  1944  trat 
er  als  Professor  Emeritus  vom 
Amte  zurück,  blieb  aber  die 
Folgezeit  in  engster  Verbindung 
und  in  regem  Verkehr  mit  seinen 
akademischen  Freunden.  Deren 
zählte  er  viele,  auch  auf  anderen 
Gebieten  als  dem  germanistischen 
— ein  Beweis  seiner  vielseitig 
geistigen  Betriebsamkeit.  Wenn 
irgend  jemand  das  “otium  cum 
dignitate”  gründlich  ausgenützt 
und  genossen  hat,  so  war  es  gewiß 
Frederick  Heuser.  Nach  wie  vor 
amtierte  er  mit  gewohnter  Tat¬ 
kraft  und  Umsicht  als  Direktor  des 
Deutschen  Hauses  der  Columbia 
Universität;  als  Sekretär  (später¬ 
hin  Präsident)  der  “Germanistic 
Society  of  America” ;  als  Ausschuß- 
mitglicd  des  "Oberländer  Trust”; 
als  Mitherausgeber  der  Columbia 
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Fachzeitschrift  “Germanic  Re¬ 
view“;  als  Korrespondent  der 
“Deutschen  Akademie  fUr  Sprache 
und  Dichtung” — um  nur  einige 
solcher  Ämter  zu  erwähnen.  Som¬ 
mers  unternahm  er  ausgedehnte 
Studienreisen,  oft  nach  Deutsch¬ 
land,  wo  er  mit  führenden  Män¬ 
nern  der  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft 
zusammentraf  und  Gedanken¬ 
austausch  pflegte,  wie  z.  B.  mit 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  bei  dem  er 
oft  ein  werter  Gast  war. 

An  Anerkennungen  aller  Art 
und  Ehrungen  hat  es  Professor 
Heuser  nicht  gefehlt.  So  w’urde  er 
z.  B.  1932  vom  Präsidenten  Paul 
von  Hindenburg  durch  Verleihung 
der  Goethe-Medaille  ausgezeichnet 
— “als  Anerkennung  seiner  ver¬ 
dienstvollen  Förderung  kultureller 
Beziehungen  zwischen  USA  und 
Deutschland.“  Die  Universität 
Erlangen  verlieh  Heuser  1951  den 
philosophischen  Ehrendoktor.  1950 
sandte  ihn  das  USA  State  Depart¬ 
ment  nach  der  Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland,  um  über  die  dortigen 
Universitätsbibliotheken  zu  be¬ 
richten  und  Vorschläge  zu  deren 
Förderung  zu  unterbreiten. 

Es  erübrigt  sich,  uns  ins 
Gedächtnis  zurückzurufen,  was 
Frederick  Heuser  für  die  AATG 
getan  hat.  In  harmonischer  Zu¬ 


sammenarbeit  mit  anderen,  eben¬ 
falls  vom  Werte  des  Deutschunter¬ 
richtes  in  USA  überzeugten 
Männern  gelang  es  ihm  1927, 
das  zarte  Kindlein,  “AATG“ 
benannt,  aus  der  Taufe  zu  heben. 
Dank  der  liebevollen  Pflege,  die 
Heuser  und  andere  Kollegen  dem 
Kindlein  angedeihen  ließen,  hat  es 
Ja  inzwischen  blühendes  Mannes¬ 
alter  ereicht!  Heuser  war  Mit¬ 
glied  des  Exekutivausschusses  der 
AATG  (1927  -  31);  Sekretär 
(1933);  er  veröffentlichte  viele 
seiner  Aufsätze,  meistens  päda¬ 
gogischen  Inhaltes,  im  “German 
Quarterly.“  In  Anerkennung  seiner 
Verdienste  wurde  er  1954  zum 
Ehrenmitglied  der  AATG  erwählt. 
Die  AATG  wird  Frederick  Heuser 
stets  in  ehrenvollem,  dankbarem 
Andenken  behalten. 

Auf  den*  in  so  uneigennütziger 
Weise  tätigen,  so  erfolgreichen, 
edlen,  hilfreichen  und  guten  Men¬ 
schen  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser  paßt 
so  recht  das  Wort  Goethes: 

“Freilich  ist  er  zu  preisen,  der 
Mann.  .  .  , 

Der  im  Glück  und  im  Unglück 
sich  eifrig  und  tätig  bestrebet. 

Denn  das  Gute  bringt  er  hervor 
und  ersetzet  den  Schaden.” 

Hunter  College 


Günther  Keil 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  1960  spring  meeting  was 
held  in  March  in  Boylston  Hall  at 
Harvard  University.  Professor 
Egon  Schwarz  of  Harvard,  Chapter 
president,  introduced  the  speakers 
for  the  day.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Clark 
of  Waltham  High  School  discussed 
NDEA  Institutes  from  the  view 
of  the  teacher  who  attended  such 
an  Institute  and  Professor  James 
Ferrigno  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  told  of  the  aims  of 
the  directors.  In  addition.  Professor 
Jack  Stein  of  Han'ard  told  of  the 
MLA  Testing  Program  for  the 
Teachers  of  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages. 

The  regular  fall  meeting  was 
suspended  so  that  the  chapter 
could  support  the  December  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  England  Modem 
Language  Association,  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Group.  Our  new 
president,  Walter  Lohnes  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy,  Andover,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  German  section 
which  met  at  Girls'  Latin  School 
in  Dorchester.  His  topic  was  “Ex¬ 
periments  in  Audio-Visual  Tech¬ 
niques.” 

Our  regular  Christmas  meeting 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boston  Tafelmnde  on  Saturday, 
December  10th  at  Boylston  Hall, 
Harvard  University.  Approximate¬ 
ly  two  hundred  people  attended. 

Walter  Lohnes  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover,  introduced  Miss 
Erika  Kockert  and  Miss  Ruth 
Sokolow,  teachers  of  the  Deutsche 
Sonnabendschule,  who  led  their 
pupils  in  Christmas  songs  and 
poems. 


Miss  Charlene  Heald  of  Pen- 
tucket  Regional  High  School  direct¬ 
ed  a  Krippenspiel,  performed  by 
her  students. 

Mr.  Lohnes  introduced  the  new 
German  consul  from  Boston,  Dr. 
Philipp  Schmidt-Schlegel,  who  ex¬ 
tended  Christmas  greetings  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  meeting  closed  with  singing 
of  German  Christmas  carols. 

Boston  University 

Althea  C.  Wolfkopf 
Secretary 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Faculty  Club  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  on  College  Avenue,  New 
Bmnswick  on  February  24.  Dinner 
was  ser\’ed  shortly  after  6:30  p.m. 
and  the  business  meeting  was  open¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Moldaschl  (Linden  High 
School)  at  8:16  p.m.  The  secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  December 
meeting;  Mr.  Parisi  (Linden  High 
School)  gave  the  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port.  There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  planning  about  smaller 
regional  groups  of  high  school 
teachers  who  would  like  to  meet  to 
discuss  individual  problems  of 
teaching.  Miss  Haase  (Princeton 
High  School)  suggested  Princeton 
as  a  meeting  point  for  central  Jer¬ 
sey  schools;  Mr.  Beyer  (Mahwah 
H.  S.)  and  Mr.  Eisenstadt  (Bloom¬ 
field  H.  S.)  suggested  Union  for 
the  northern  area.  March  24  was 
set  as  a  tentative  date. 

Dr.  Schaum  (Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity)  reported  on  the  AATG  tests, 
giving  types  of  questions.  Mr.  Dud- 
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ley,  the  N.Y.C.  repreeentatlve  of 
the  NDEA  program,  spoke  on  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  and  language  in¬ 
stitutes.  The  main  speaker  was 
Dr.  Hill  (Rutgers  University) 
whose  stimulating  review  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Bcrtholdt  Brecht, 
was  enthusiastically  received. 
Factual  information  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  amusing  as  well  as 
penetrating  excerpts  from  Brecht’s 
writing. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about 
ten. 

Red  Bank  High  School 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Andrea  Manley 
Secretary,  NJAATG 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUB-CHAPTER 

On  October  22,  1960,  the  North 
Carolina  Sub-chapter  of  the  SA- 
AATG  held  its  fall  meeting  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Held  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  AATF  and 
AATSP,  this  meeting  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  25  teachers. 

In  the  absence  of  President 
Kenneth  Keeton  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  opened  the  meeting  and 
conducted  the  annual  elections. 
One  of  the  state’s  foremost  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers  of  German, 
BIrs.  Nell  Kuhdy  of  Raleigh,  was 
elected  President.  The  term  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  was  made  to 
run  for  three  years,  i.e.,  to  expire 
in  1962. 

The  first  talk  on  the  program, 
“A  National  Defense  Language 
Institute,”  was  given  by  E.  Hof- 
acker,  Jr.  of  UNC.  It  included  his 
personal  observations  as  well  as 
comments  based  on  conversations 
with  the  Institute  Director.  Com¬ 


pleting  the  program  was  an  absorb¬ 
ing  commentary  by  Mrs.  Aileen 
llepler  of  the  Reynolds  Senior 
High  School  of  Winston-Salem  on 
a  summer  spent  with  the  Goethe 
Institut.  Mrs.  Hepler  provided  tips 
which  will  surely  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  those  w'ho  intend  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  program. 

Following  a  Joint  AAT  meet¬ 
ing,  members  were  the  luncheon 
guests  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  For  those  having  the 
afternoon  at  their  disposal  the 
language  lab  was  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  several  exhibits  had  been 
set  up. 

Universitg  of  North  Carolina 

Erich  P.  Hofacker,  Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
•  CHAPTER 

The  winter  meeting  convened  at 
San  Francisco  State  (College  on 
Saturday,  February  25,  1961,  at 
10:00  a.m.  with  Dr.  Kurt  Liedtke 
of  San  Francisco  State  presiding 
in  place  of  our  president  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  McCluney,  who  was  sud¬ 
denly  taken  ill.  A  long  awaited 
Text-Book  Committee  Report  was 
the  first  matter  on  the  agenda. 
Representatives  from  both  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  high  school  level  re¬ 
ported  their  findings.  Included 
were  two  informative  talks  based 
on  the  subject:  “Do  we  have  to 
teach  grammar?”  Drs.  Benjamin 
Clark  of  Cabrillo  College  and  Stan¬ 
ley  L.  Sharp  of  San  Mateo  Junior 
College  had  a  most  attentive  audi¬ 
ence.  The  business  portion  of  the 
program  concluded  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  our  Treasurer,  Ray¬ 
mond  Lillie  of  Hayward  High 
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School,  that  our  present  balance  is 
848.87  with  a  membership  of  over 
100.  Sister  Barbara  of  the  College 
of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  then  ac¬ 
quainted  us  with  the  latest  FLES 
developments  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Two  other  reports,  one  by  the  Test 
Committee,  the  other  New  Ma¬ 
terials,  informed  us  about  the  lat¬ 
est  information  in  the  respective 
fields.  Lively  discussions  followed 
both  reports.  The  official  program 
adjourned  at  4:00  p.m.  at  which 
time  members  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  the  wonderful  text 
book  display,  comix>scd  of  the  most 
recent  texts  available.  Coffee  and 
cake  were  served  by  members  of 
San  Francisco  State’s  German 
Club. 

Captichino  High  School 
San  Bruno,  Calif. 

Jens  A.  Siiurk 

OHIO  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel  in 
Columbus  on  April  9,  1960,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Ohio  Modem  Language  Teachers’ 
Association  and  its  affiliated 
groups.  Following  a  social  hour, 
the  business  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Bruce  Hay¬ 
wood  (Kenyon  College).  Thirty- 
nine  members  were  present.  The 
minutes  were  read  and  a  balance 
of  818.98  in  the  treasury  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Prof.  Henry  Tapp  (Kent  State 
Univ.)  called  the  group’s  attention 
to  the  National  German  Contest 
for  Secondary  School  Students;  to 
keep  the  interest  alive  he  suggested 
book  prizes  or  other  awards  for  a 
number  of  regional  winners.  In 


view  of  the  small  sum  in  the 
treasury.  Prof  Wolfgang  Fleisch¬ 
hauer  (Ohio  State  Univ.)  asked 
all  members  present  for  a  contri¬ 
bution;  the  hat  was  passed  around 
and  830.45  was  collected. 

A  formal  motion  to  admit  West 
Virginia  members  of  the  AATG 
to  the  Ohio  Chapter  was  seconded 
by  Prof.  Dieter  Cunz  (Ohio  State 
Univ.)  and  passed.  Prof.  Walter 
Perl  (Marshall  College)  represents 
ed  the  members  from  W.  Va. 

A  panel  consisting  of  Prof.  Paul 
Hahn  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.), 
Miss  Ethel  LaVelle  (North  High 
School,  Columbus),  and  Dr.  Gott- 
wald  reported  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  continuity  in  the 
teaching  of  German  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Ohio.  After  a  lively  discussion 
period  it  was  suggested  that  the 
same  panel  members  study  further 
the  problem  of  continuity  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  inquiry  into  the  field  of 
college  teaching. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  in 
time  for  the  OMLTA  Luncheon. 

Ohio  State  University 

Mrs.  Ilsedore  M.  Edse 
Secretary-Treasurer 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  at 
Swarthmore  College  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  November  5,  1960.  Dr.  Max  S. 
Kirch  presided  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Lloyd 
read  the  treasurer’s  report. 

The  topic  for  the  meeting  was 
“Use  of  the  Language  Lab  in  the 
Teaching  of  German  in  the  High 
School.”  Members  of  the  discussion 
panel  were  Dr.  Kirch,  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  theoretical  aspects;  Dr. 
Richard  Clark,  who  spoke  on  the 
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lab  at  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  and  Mr.  Eldred  Morris, 
«’ho  described  the  lab  at  Pennerest 
High  School.  Open  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  panel’s  presentation.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  lab 
is  an  asset  if  used  imaginatively. 
Some  advantages  arc: 

1.  It  increases  greatly  the 
amount  of  active  participa¬ 
tion. 

2.  It  brings  the  sound  very 
clearly  to  the  student. 

3.  Students  respond  with  less 
hesitation. 

4.  Different  voices  and  pronun¬ 
ciations  of  native  speakers 
can  be  heard. 

6.  It  can  be  of  great  help  in 
cases  where  teachers  have  not 
had  adequate  audio-lingual 
training. 

Some  disadvantages  are: 

1.  It  may  dehumanize  instruction 
if  it  is  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  classroom  activities. 

2.  Students  cannot  see  the  shape 
of  the  speaker’s  mouth. 

Of  the  seven  colleges  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting,  five  had  labs 
and  one  was  in  the  process  of  ac¬ 
quisition.  Of  the  sixteen  high 
schools,  seven  had  labs,  three  were 
in  process,  and  six  were  without. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  noon. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  February  11,  1961. 

Dr.  Kirch  introduced  Dr.  Carl 
D.  Bauer,  Mixlem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Specialist  (NDEA)  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  pointed  out  that  enrollments 
in  German  in  Pennsylvania  ele¬ 
mentary  and  public  schools  are  in¬ 
creasing  but  arc  still  behind 


French  and  Spanish.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  languages,  Ger¬ 
man  accounts  for  8.8%  in  the 
elementary  and  9%  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

The  topic  for  the  meeting  wras 
“What  the  colleges  expect  of  stu¬ 
dents  entering  with  high  school 
credits  in  German."  Dr.  Schweitzer 
represented  Bryn  Mawr;  Dr.  Maut¬ 
ner,  Swarthmore;  Dr.  Adolf  Gorr 
and  Dr.  Heinz  Moenkemeyer,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Langebartel,  Temple;  and 
Dr.  Kirch,  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  There  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  oral-aural  approach 
is  preferable  to  the  grammar- 
translation  approach  in  preparing 
pupils  for  intermediate  college 
German  classes.  They  should  have 
reasonably  good  pronunciation,  be 
able  to  follow  a  simple  lecture, 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
general  grammar,  and  be  able  to 
talk  on  simple  topics. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
12:30. 

Pennerest  High  School 
Lima,  Pennsylvania 

Eldred  R.  Morris 
Secretary 

WISCONSIN  CHAPTER 

On  February  11,  1961,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Chapter  held  the  winter 
meeting  at  Dominican  College  in 
Racine.  Mr.  Kenneth  Nylund  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  business  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  following  items 
were  discussed:  The  round  trip  to 
Germany  arranged  by  Mr.  Kalb; 
certification  of  Teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man  as  recommended  by  TEPS; 
the  DSSV  and  AATG  German  con¬ 
tests;  a  possible  combination  meet- 
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iitK  at  the  time  of  the  Central 
States  Regional  Meeting  of  Lan¬ 
guage  Teachers  on  May  5-6  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  It  was  decided  to  take  the 
last  item  under  advisement  until 
more  information  concerning  the 
program  of  the  Regional  Meeting 
is  made  public. 

Members  of  the  German  Club  at 
St.  Catherine’s  High  School  in 
Racine  entertained  during  the 
luncheon  with  a  fine  selection  of 
German  songs  excellently  perform¬ 
ed.  Sister  Michaelinda,  O.P.,  of  St. 
Catherine’s  is  conducting  one  of 
the  fourteen  Master  Pilot  Pro¬ 
grams  in  German.  After  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  Sister  Michaelinda 
with  about  twenty  volunteer  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  class  demonstrated  the 


techniques  employed  in  the  six  sec¬ 
tions  of  each  unit  in  the  Pilot  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  AATG  members  present 
at  the  demonstration  were  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  progress  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  made  evident  by  the  auto¬ 
matic  response  and  excellent  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

After  the  demonstration,  AATG 
members  were  invited  to  visit  the 
language  laboratory  where  install¬ 
ation  of  Webster  Electric  equip¬ 
ment  was  being  completed.  A  tour 
of  the  building  brought  the  winter 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Dominican  College 
Racine,  IViseonsin 

. .  Sister  M.  Josepha,  O.P., 
Secretarj' 


NEWS,  NOTES, 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD 
The  Languaf;:es-of-the>W  o  r  I  d 
Archives  at  Georgre  Washington 
University  have  compiled  a  list  of 
world  languages  with  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  speakers  each.  There  are  six 
spoken  by  one  hundred  million  or 
more:  Chinese-Mandarin,  English, 
Hindustani,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
German. 

•  •  • 

LANGUAGES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
The  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  doing  pioneering  work  in 
teacher  certification  by  requiring 
oral  as  well  as  written  examina¬ 
tions  for  those  who  are  to  teach 
foreign  languages  in  the  state’s 
schools.  Foreign  language  enroll¬ 
ments  have  increased  very  much  in 
the  last  year.  The  largest  percent¬ 
age  increase,  about  50%,  has  been 
registered  by  German,  from  12,306 
to  18,884. 

•  •  • 

MICHIGAN’S  LINGUISTIC 

PROGRAM 

The  University  of  Michigan  will 
offer,  as  part  of  its  1961  Summer 
Session,  a  Linguistic  Program.  The 
offerings  will  include  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  basic  courses  in  Lin¬ 
guistic  Science,  along  with  others 
emphasizing  particularly  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  linguistic  principles  to 
teaching  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 

*  ♦  * 

FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM 
Since  we  were  asked  by  a  num- 


AND  COMMENTS 

ber  of  people  about  the  imminent 
termination  of  the  Fulbright  Pro¬ 
gram,  we  wrote  to  David  Wodling- 
er  at  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Student  Fulbright  Pro¬ 
grams.  He  replied  that  he  had  no 
word  which  would  suggest  that  the 
Fulbright  Program  would  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  near  future. 

•  *  * 

AMERICAN-GERMAN 

SEMINAR 

The  American-German  Seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  the  Akademie 
für  Politische  Bildung,  will  be  held 
in  Tutzing  from  July  2  to  July  22, 
1961.  The  NEA,  1201  16th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  will  be 
happy  to  supply  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  ■ 

*  *  « 

AUDIO-VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 
The  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction  of  the  NEA  wrote  us 
to  say  that  they  had  1,000  reprints 
of  “The  New  Media  in  Language 
Teaching.  A  Status  Study,”  by 
Frances  B.  Creore.  The  article 
which  deals  with  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction  is  available  for  $  .35  per 
copy  from  the  NEA  at  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

*  •  • 

ACADEMIES  IN  WESTERN 

GERMANY 

Four  research  academies  now 
exist  in  Western  Germany,  each 
concerned  with  research  in  the 
humanities  and  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  They  regularly  publish 
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bulletins  outlining  their  projects. 
The  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Munich,  the  Academy  of  Science 
in  Göttingen,  and  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  Heidelberg  have  a  long 
tradition ;  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Literature  in  Mainz  was 
founded  after  World  War  II.  Each 
has  a  special  section  devoted  to 
modem  literature.  All  grant 
scholarships  to  young  scholars,  re¬ 
ceive  their  funds  from  the  State, 
and  have  corresponding  members 
abroad. 

«  •  * 

MUNICH—  GERMANY’S 
LARGEST  UNIVERSITY 
During  the  winter  semester 
1960/61,  the  University  of  Munich 
enrolled  almost  20,000  students  of 
whom  1,750  were  foreign  students. 
Together  with  the  Munich  Tech¬ 
nical  University  which  is  Ger¬ 
many’s  second  after  Aachen,  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
College  of  Music  the  total  of  the 
four  institutions  of  higher  learain'g 
in  Bavaria’s  capital  reached  27,358 
students. 

*  *  • 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ERLANGEN- 
NUREMBERG 

The  University  of  Erlangen  and 
the  College  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science  in  Nürnberg  have  merged 
to  form  the  University  of  Erlangen 
and  Nuremberg  whose  official 
name  will  be  Friedrich-Alexander- 
Universität  Erlangen-Nürnberg. 
The  enrollment  at  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  amounts  to  6,600  students. 

*  *  « 

IMPORTANT  NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 
The  new,  revised,  and  supple¬ 


mented  edition  of  Who’s  Who  m 
Germany  ( München :  Oldenburg, 
1960.  DM  96.60)  contains  about 
11,000  biographies  in  English.  In 
making  a  spot  check,  we  found  that 
the  volume  even  contains  biogra¬ 
phies  of  persons  living  outside  of 
Germany.  (For  example,  we  looked 
for  the  name  of  the  head  of 
Middlebury’s  Deutsche  Sommer¬ 
schule,  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
GQ — and  found  him). 

A  reference-work,  entitled  To- 
Hchenbueh  für  das  Wiaseruehaft- 
liehe  Lehen  1961  (Bonn:  Festland 
Verlag.  DM  14.),  represents  an 
improvement  over  its  1954  prede¬ 
cessor,  Vadenieeum  deutscher  For¬ 
schungsstätten.  It  presents  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  research  centres,  seminars, 
departments,  and  clinics  and  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  the  leading 
members  of  their  staffs.  The 
Taschenbuch  also  contains  details 
on  awards,  prizes,  academic  de¬ 
grees,  and  scholarships. 

•  •  * 

USA  INSTITUT  FÜR 
GRUNDDEUTSCH 
Wege  und  Ziele 

“Weil  der  Fremdsprachenunter¬ 
richt  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
mit  Vietor  wieder  einmal  umkehrt, 
gilt  es,  ein  Grunddeutsch  zu  schaf¬ 
fen,  das  dem  Basic  English  und 
insbesondere  dem  Frangais  ili- 
mentaire  gleichzustellen  wäre.  Für 
so  eine  auf  den  Umgang  ein¬ 
gestellte  Sprache  “ohne  Ballast’’ 
reichen  die  grundlegenden  Arbei¬ 
ten  F.  Kaedings  und  B.  Q.  Morgans 
natürlich  nicht  mehr  aus.  Deshalb 
hat  mich  das  amerikanische 
Erziehungsministerium  beauftragt, 
auf  Grund  von  Tonband-Aufnidi- 
men  von  ungefähr  300  bis  400 
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Gew'ährsleuten  und  schriftlichen 
Beiträgen  von  1000  bis  1200 
Schülern  an  höheren  Schulen, 
Mittelschulen,  Berufsschulen  und 
eventuell  auch  Volksschulen  in 
allen  deutschen  Sprachgebieten,  ein 
Verzeichnis  der  häufigsten  und 
für  den  Fremdsprachenunterricht 
gebräuchlichsten  Ausdrücke  her* 
auszuarbeiten.  Diesent  dürfte  ent¬ 
sprechend  eine  Grammatik  der 
Umgengssprache  und  eine  Erwei¬ 
terung  meines  Lexikons  der  deut¬ 
schen  und  amerikanischen  Um¬ 
gangssprache  folgen. 

Für  die  Tonband- Auf  nahmen 
haben  das  Deutsche  Spracharchiv 
und  die  Deutsche  Forschungsge¬ 
meinschaft  mir  Wagen  und  In¬ 
genieure  ab  1.  Januar  zur  Ver¬ 
fügung  gestellt.  Diese  bereisen 
voraussichtlich  30  Städte  in  West¬ 
deutschland  und,  den  Bevölkerungs¬ 
zahlen  estsprechend,  15  Städte  in 
Ostdeutschland,  Österreich  und  der 
Schweiz,  wo  Aufnahmeleiter  ihnen 
Weg  und  Arbeit  bahnen.  Zur 
Sicherung  eines  allgemeingültigen 
Sprachbildes  werden  dabei  neben 
den  prozentuellen  Bevölkerungs¬ 
dichten  in  den  einzelnen  Gebieten 
auch  Gesprächsthemen,  soziale 
Schichtung,  Erziehung,  Alter  und 
Geschlecht  in  Betracht  gezogen 
werden.  Zur  Ausw’ertung  unter¬ 
laufener  lokalbedingter  Ausdrücke 
werden  diese  vom  Aufnahmeleiter 
in  Anmerkungen  auch  gleich  er¬ 
klärt  werden. 

Mit  Hilfe  der  Schüler  sollen  die 
geläufigsten  Themen  nach  Haupt- 
und  Zeitwort  hin  behandelt  werden. 
Dazu  hat  das  Goethe-Institut  und 
die  Schulleitung  Münchens  für  das 
Anfangsstadium  freundlichste  Un¬ 
terstützung  zugesagt.  Bei  der 


Ausführung  wird  mit  der  Mithilfe 
der  Kultusminister  der  einzelnen 
Länder,  der  ihnen  unterstehenden 
Schulen  und  der  für  die  Sache  sich 
interessierenden  Lehrer  gerechnet.*’ 

University  of  Buffalo 

J.  Alan  Pfeffer 

*  •  • 

MLABSTRACTS 
February  saw  the  birth  of  a  new 
publication,  MLabatracta.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  statement  of  purpose  the 
Journal  will  disseminate  “authori¬ 
tative  abstracts  to  help  you  keep 
abreast  of  international  research 
and  opinion  relevant  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  modem  languages  from 
kindergarten  to  Ph.D.”  The  ab¬ 
stracts,  none  longer  than  twelve 
lines,  are  written  by  the  authors 
themselvea.  The  first  issue  carried 
fifteen  abstracts  from  numerous 
language  journals  as  well  as  Audio¬ 
visual  Instruction,  School  and  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Exceptional  Children. 
Among  the  authorities  who  had 
contributed  abstracts  of  recent 
publications  were  Professors  Pi¬ 
erre  Delattre,  William  N.  Locke, 
R.  M.  S.  Heffner,  F.  Rand  Morton, 
and  Albert  Valdman.  The  forth¬ 
coming  May  issue  promises  expand¬ 
ed  coverage. 

According  to  Professor  G.  Ma- 
thieu,  editor  and  publisher,  MLab- 
atracta  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  reading  of  the 
original  articles  but  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  that  might  otherwise  es¬ 
cape  the  notice  of  many  a  teacher, 
researcher,  and  especially  adminis¬ 
trators  and  curriculum  directors. 
He  also  hopes  that  MLabatracta 
will  bring  about  the  more  rapid 
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diuemination  to  all  modem  lan- 
guapre  programs  of  developments 
and  experiments  that  took  place  in 
any  one  target  language. 

MLabstracts  is  published  in  No¬ 
vember,  February  and  May.  Sub¬ 
scription  is  |2.00  for  five  issues 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Professor  G.  Mathieu,  Orange 
County  State  College,  Fullerton, 
California. 

•  •  * 

DER  TÖNENDE 
JAHRESBERICHT 
Sehr  geehrte  Herren! 

Wir  erlauben  uns,  Ihnen  mit¬ 
zuteilen,  daS  nach  umfangreichen 
Vorbereitungen  folgendes  Projekt 
verwirklicht  worden  ist. 

Als  “Institut  für  dokumenta¬ 
rische  Berichterstattung”  waren 
wir  ein  Jahr  lang  mit  unseren 
Mikrophonen  in  Deutschland  unter¬ 
wegs,  um  die  für  den  Deutsch¬ 
amerikaner  interessantesten  Ereig¬ 
nisse  auf  Tonband  festzuhalten. 
Das  Ergebnis,  eine  Langspielplatte 
mit  dem  Titel  “Der  tönende  Jahres¬ 
bericht — Deutschland  1960”  ist  in 
Kürze  fertiggestellt.  Jeder 
Deutschamerikaner  hat  somit 
Gelegenheit,  für  60  Minuten  in  der 
alten  Heimat  zu  Gast  zu  sein.  Er 
nimmt  teil  an  der  erregenden 
Maikundgebung  auf  dem  Platz  der 
Republik  in  Berlin  und  begleitet 
unseren  Reporter  auf  den  Ham¬ 
burger  Flughafen,  um  73  Berliner 
Kinder  zu  empfangen,  die  soeben 
mit  einer  Sondermaschine  aus  New 
York  heimgekehrt  sind,  wo  sie  vier 
Wochen  mit  amerikanischen  Fami¬ 
lien  verleben  durften.  Wenige 
Minuten  später  schon  erfährt  er, 
wie  Deutschland  die  Wahl  des 
amerikanischen  Präsidenten  miter- 


Icbte.  Diese  Skizze  ist  jedoch  nur 
ein  kleiner  Ausschnitt  aus  dem 
bunten,  unterhaltsamen  Programm 
des  “Tönenden  Jahresberichtes”, 
und  wir  glauben,  daO  Ihren  Lesern 
diese  lebendige  Schilderung  der 
alten  Heimat  und  der  deutsch¬ 
amerikanischen  Beziehungen  viel 
Freude  machen  wird. 

Der  Preis  dieser  Schallplatte 
(33  1/3  U/Min.  30  cm,  o)  beträgt 
incl.  Porto  und  Verpackung  $6. — , 
bei  einer  Sammelbestellung  ab  10 
Stück  erhalten  Sie  einen  Rabatt 
von  10%.  Der  verhältnismäUig 
geringe  Zoll  ginge  zu  Ihren  Lasten. 
Die  Erträge  dienen  dem  Ausbau 
unseres  deutsch-amerikanischen  In¬ 
formations-Programms. 

*  •  * 

GERMAN  CULTURAL  CENTER 
OPENS  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Two  former  U.  S.  High  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Germany  and  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  today  (February  6)  open¬ 
ed  the  new  Goethe  House,  Ameri¬ 
can  Center  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Germany,  at  1014  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

In  their  speeches,  James  B. 
Conant,  Goethe  House  President, 
John  J.  McCloy,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Wilhelm  Grewe,  Honorary 
Trustee,  stressed  the  center’s  ex¬ 
pansion  on  a  wide  front  thus  re¬ 
flecting  the  increasingly  closer 
cultural  relations  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  cultural  center,  formerly 
housed  in  small  quarters  in  a 
Manhattan  office  building,  now 
occupies  a  large  six-story  building 
which  was  acquired  last  year  by 
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the  Bonn  Republic  for  Goethe 
House.  The  Fifth  Avenue  struc¬ 
ture,  once  the  residence  of  the 
James  W.  Gerand  family,  includes 
an  auditorium,  suitable  for  lec¬ 
tures,  film  screenings,  concerts 
and  exhibits,  seating  200  persons. 
Classrooms  for  students  of  the 
German  language  are  available  on 
another  floor.  The  library,  on  the 
ground  floor,  has  been  expanded 
to  include  11,000  volumes  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  German  life. 
The  auditorium  and  the  reading 
room  have  been  air-conditioned. 

It  was  announced  at  the  opening 
ceremony  that  Hans  Egon  Holt¬ 
husen,  German  poet,  essayist  and 
critic,  formerly  of  Munich,  has 
Joined  the  Goethe  House  staff.  He 
will  assist  Samuel  Reber,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  in  planning  the 
expanded  program. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of 
Goethe  House,  Ambassador  Grewe 
gave  a  private  reception  in  honor 
of  the  Deutsche  Schauspielhaus 
Hamburg  ensemble,  which  was  per¬ 
forming  Goethe’s  Fauat  at  the 
New  York  City  Center.  The  pro¬ 
duction  featured  Gustav  Gruend- 
gens,  Germany’s  foremost  director 
and  actor,  in  the  role  of  Mephis¬ 
topheles. 

On  February  23,  Dr.  Bruno  E. 
Werner,  cultural  attach^  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  Washington, 
lectured  on  “The  Myth  of  the 
Nineteen-Twenties.”  Dr.  Werner, 
author,  editor  and  critic,  spoke  in 
German. 

Professor  Wolfgang  Lotz,  of 
New  York  University’s  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  gave  a  three-part  course 
in  English,  March  2,  9  and  16,  on 
“German  Architecture  of  the 


Eighteenth  Century.” 

This  was  followed,  on  March 
15,  by  a  lecture  in  German  dealing 
with  Theodor  Fontane  by  Profess¬ 
or  Peter  Demetz  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity. 

On  April  4,  Professor  George  A. 
von  Ihering,  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  gave, 
in  English,  a  historical  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  quartet  literature,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  musical  excerpts  by 
a  student  quartet,  while  on  April 
10  the  German  guitarist  Siegfried 
Bohrend  gave  a  recital,  including 
selections  from  Bach  und  Haydn. 

Among  other  lecturers  scheduled 
to  appear  at  Goethe  House  during 
April  were  the  German  archeologist 
Hans  Himmelheber  and  Professor 
Erich  von  Kahler,  of  Princeton. 

In  addition,  courses  in  conver¬ 
sational  Gehnan  for  beginners  and 
more  advanced  students  will  start 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  planning 
stage  are  discussions  between 
American  students  and  German  ex¬ 
change  students  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  g^roups. 
Receptions  for  visiting  German 
dignitaries  are  another  feature  of 
the  new  Goethe  House. 

Goethe  House  is  a  non-profit 
American  educational  institution. 
It  was  founded  in  1956  by  public 
spirited  Americans.  Among  the 
trustees  are,  besides  Messrs.  Con- 
ant,  McCloy  and  Reber,  William 
A.  M.  Burden,  General  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  Grayson  Kirk,  Eli  Whitney 
Debevoise  and  Eric  M.  Warburg. 
Goethe  House  was  formerly  located 
at  120  East  56th  Street. 

The  new  library  at  1014  Fifth 
Avenue  which  includes  a  current 
periodical  section  of  more  than 
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fifty  German  newspaper!  and 
maRatines,  is  open  to  the  general 
public,  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  10  a.m. 
through  5  p.m.  and  Thursday,  11 
a.m.  through  9  p.m.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  keep  the  library  open  on 
Sunday  afternoons  as  well. 

*  •  * 

THE  CHARLES  E.  MERRILL 
TRUST  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  follo\^'ing  memorandum 
written  by  Frederick  Rurkhardt, 
President  of  the  AMERICAN 

COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SO¬ 
CIETIES,  and  addressed  to  the 

Presidents  of  the  AATF,  AATG, 

AATI,  and  AATSP,  was  received 
by  the  undersigned  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  November,  1960. 

The  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust 
has  recently  established  through 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  for  a  period  of  three 
years  The  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Trust  Fellowships.  The  purpose 
of  these  fellowships  is  to  permit 
selected  public  high  school  mod¬ 
ern  language  teachers  in  the 
fields  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  to  study  abroad  for 
one  year.  The  Trust  stipulates 
that  recipients  must  be  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  it  hopes 
by  establishing  the  precedent  of 
these  fellowships  (which  may 
carry  a  stipend  of  up  to  $7,500) 
to  induce  business,  industry,  other 
private  foundations,  and  local 
communities  to  establish  similar 
fellowships.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  believe  that 
the  best  language  laboratory 
available  for  teachers  is  the  coun¬ 
try  which  speaks  the  language 


they  teach. 

The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  has  called  upon 
its  constituent  society  which  is 
most  concerned  with  Improved 
language  teaching,  namely,  the 
Modem  Language  Association, 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  securing  a  panel  of  qualified 
candidates  from  which  to  choose 
three  recipients  annually.  The 
ML  A  has  suggested  that  the 
various  AATs  have  more  know¬ 
ledge  than  any  organization  of 
the  capabilities  of  outstanding 
secondary  school  teachers  among 
their  various  memberships.  Small 
though  the  number  of  fellowships 
may  be,  the  program  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  beginning  and  to 
offer  remarkable  opportunities 
for  a  few  public  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  appears  most  feasible 
to  undertake  this  program,  if 
you  will  consent  to  be  a  partici¬ 
pant,  by  awarding  the  fellow¬ 
ships  to  the  candidates  of  the 
various  AATs  in  alphabetical 
order.  Consequently,  we  would 
hope  to  offer  three  fellowships  to 
the  AAT  French  for  the  academic 
year  1961-62;  to  the  AAT  (3er- 
man  and  Italian  for  the  academic 
year  1962-63  (as  a  combined 
group  since  the  numbers  in 
secondary  schools  in  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  fewer  than  those  in 
French  and  Spanish) ;  and  to 
the  AAT  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
in  the  academic  year  1963-64.  .  . 

We  would  ask  that  you  set  up 
some  process  within  your  organi¬ 
zation  by  w'hich  you  will  be  able 
to  submit  the  names  and  com¬ 
plete  descriptive  dossiers  of 
some  seven  to  ten  outstanding 
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secondary  school  teachers  (half 
this  number  in  the  case  of  AAT 
German  and  AAT  Italian),  list- 
injr  not  only  their  academic 
backgrround,  teaching  experience, 
writings  (if  any),  age  and  mari¬ 
tal  status,  but  also  supporting 
letters  from  their  principals  and 
superintendents  assuring  re¬ 
lease  if  they  are  chosen  and  giv¬ 
ing  some  recommendation  as  to 
their  teaching  effectiveness.  We 
would  also  like  to  have  a  brief 
statement  by  you  as  to  how  and 
why  these  persons  were  chosen, 
what  specific  value  would  accrue 
to  them  and  to  their  schools 
from  a  year’s  study  abroad.  Each 
nominee  should  submit  a  plan 
describing  the  kind  of  activity  he 
would  engage  in  and  what  he 
would  hope  to  accomplish  during 
his  period  abroad.  These  dossiers 
should  be  submitted  to  this  office 
in  a  group  on  or  before  1  March 
1961  (for  the  AATF),  1962  (for 
the  AATG  and  AATI),  and  196.T 
(for  the  AATSP).  The  ACLS 
will  then  set  up  a  final  selection 
committee  to  choose  three  candi¬ 
dates  and  three  alternates,  make 
financial  arrangements,  and  re¬ 
quest  a  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  each  recipient.  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  dated  October  28, 
1960,  President  Burkhardt  add¬ 
ed: 

You  will  see  that  we  propose 
awarding  fellowships  to  teachers 
of  German  for  the  academic  year 
1962-6.3.  We  should  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  four  or  five  nominations 
from  the  AATG. 

And  a  letter  of  November  12, 
1960,  signed  by  Charlotte  Bowman, 
Administrative  Secretary,  ACLA, 


clarifies  the  amount  of  the  stipend : 

Since  Mr.  Burkhardt’s  memo¬ 
randum  of  October  28  was  writ¬ 
ten  we  have  decided  that,  unless 
some  unforeseen  circumstance 
arises,  the  stipends  will  all  be  in 
the  amount  of  87,600.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program 
would  be  complicated  otherwise 
and  we  are  not  reluctant  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  comparatively  generous 
opportunity  this  will  mean  for 
persons  without  dependents.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  prefer  to 
make  the  grants  to  persons  whose 
plans  are  extensive  enough  to 
warrant  fellowships  in  this 
amount. 

Authorized  to  do  so  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Council  (see 
Minutes,  p.  183),  I  am  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  appointing  a  committee  to 
be  in  charge  of  assembling  the 
dossiers  described  in  President 
Rurkhardt’s  memorandum  and  of 
selecting  from  the  applications  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  five  nominees.  This 
committee  will  consist  of  five  per¬ 
sons:  one  male  high  school  teacher, 
one  female  high  school  teacher, 
one  male  college-university  teach¬ 
er,  one  female  college-university 
teacher,  and  the  undersigned  (ex 
officio).  I  am  trying  to  persuade 
one  person  each  from  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  will  not  waste  its 
time  in  devising  a  complicated  form 
for  the  applicants  to  fill  out.  Presi¬ 
dent  Burkhardt’s  memorandum 
enumerates  the  various  parts  of 
the  dossier  which  the  applicants 
must  submit.  The  applicants  are 
expected  to  show  initiative  and  in¬ 
telligence  in  assembling  the  ma- 
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terial  on  which  they  will  be  judged. 
It  is  self-evident  that  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  sloppiness  will  count 
heavily  against  an  applicant. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  to  save  pre¬ 
cious  time,  every  applicant  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  submit  ail  material  at 
one  time  in  five  legible  copies. 
They  should  be  mailed  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned  between  September  1, 
1961  and  November  16,  1961. 

The  committee  will  announce 
later,  cither  in  the  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY  or  in  the  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  or  in  both,  additional 
criteria  of  evaluation  of  applicants 
(such  as  interviews). 

Every  applicant  should  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  plans  to 
attend  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
AATG  (December  29  and  30,  1961, 
in  Chicago,  Illinois). 

The  careless  use  of  “excellent” 
in  connection  with  reading  know¬ 
ledge,  speaking  knowledge,  writing 
knowledge,  and  oral  comprehension 
of  German  should  be  avoided.  Only 
bona  fide  competent  persons  should 
b«!  asked  to  evaluate  the  applicant’s 
abilities  in  these  four  categories. 
The  plan  describing  the  kind  of 
activity  the  applicant  would  en¬ 
gage  in  and  what  he  would  hope  to 
accomplish  during  his  period 
abroad  should  be  written  in  Ger¬ 
man. 

Some  of  the  rules  laid  down  may 
seem  a  bit  “tough.”  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  stakes 
are  high :  $7,600  “ain’t  exactly 
hay”!  Much  of  the  future  of  this 
program  depends  upon  the  un¬ 
questioned  excellence  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  we  propose  to  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and 


on  the  performance  of  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  stipends. 

“Know  ye  not  that  they  which 
run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  rc- 
cciveth  the  prize?  So  run,  that  ye 
may  obtain.” 

John  G.  Kunstmann 
Box  637 

Department  of  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
President 

•  *  * 

THEODORE  HUEBENER 
HONORED 

Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director 
of  Foreign  Languages,  N.Y.C.,  has 
been  awarded  the  Cross  of  Merit, 
First  Class,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Lübke, 
President  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  West  Germany.  Dr.  Georg 
Federer,  the  German  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  presented  the  decoration  to 
Dr.  Huebener  in  the  offices  of  the 
Consulate  at  460  Park  Ave.,  New 
York. 

This  award  is  being  given  Dr. 
Huebener  for  his  promotion  of  cul¬ 
tural  relations  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Germany.  In  1937  he  made  a 
sun’ey  of  schools  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland.  In  1950 
and  1951  he  was  a  Consultant  in 
Education  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  its  program  in  Germany. 
In  1952  he  was  the  first  American 
to  receive  an  invitation  from  Bonn 
to  make  a  study  of  conditions  in 
West  Germany. 

Dr.  Huebener  was  awarded  the 
Napoleon  medal  by  the  French 
Foreign  Office  several  years  ago. 
In  1960  he  was  given  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  merit  of  the  University  of 
Aquila  (Italy).  The  National  Fed- 
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eration  of  Modern  Lanfru^Re 
Teachers  selected  him  as  one  of  the 
twelve  outstanding:  linRuists  in  the 
U.  S. 

Dr.  Huebcner  is  Director  of  the 
largest  foreign  language  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  U.  S.  —  180,000  stu¬ 
dents  taught  by  1075  teachers  in 
225  schools. 

•  •  • 

BRIEF  AUS  DEUTSCHLAND 

Die  Saison  des  Winters  1960/61 
geht  ihrem  Ende  entgegen.  Im 
Rückblick  erscheint  sie  weniger 
belebt  von  großen  Ereignissen  als 
frühere.  Dafür  macht  sich  eine 
entschiedene  Tendenz  bemerkbar, 
die  Summe  des  Jahrzehnts  zu 
ziehen,  das  zurückliegt — und  man 
spart  dabei  nicht  mit  Kritik,  von 
der  sich  erst  wird  erweisen  müssen, 
wieweit  sie  nur  modisch  bedingt  ist 
und  wie  weit  sie  für  die  Zukunft 
konstruktiv  sein  kann.  Manche 
Kulturkritiker  sind  dazu  über¬ 
gegangen,  die  Jahre  des  Pro¬ 
visoriums  von  1945  bis  etwa  1950 
als  Zeiten  wirklicher  geistiger 
Regsamkeit  zu  feiern,  der  die 
Gegenwart  trotz  wiedererstandener 
neuer  großer  Theaterbauten  und 
Konzertsäle — im  August  und  Sep¬ 
tember  dieses  Jahres  sollen  die 
neuen  Opernhäuser  in  West-Berlin 
und  München  bezogen  werden — 
nichts  Gleichwertiges  mehr  an  die 
Seite  setzen  könnten.  Ja,  schon 
von  der  Kinoleinwand  herab  kann 
man  heute,  in  der  Nachfolge  von 
Titeln  wie  “Wir  Wunderkinder”, 
Kritik  am  “Wohlstand”  unter  der 
Devise  “Mein  Mann,  das  Wirt¬ 
schaftswunder”  oder  “Bis  daß  das 
Geld  euch  scheidet”  vernehmen, 
wiewohl  man  von  diesen  modischen 


Erzeugnissen  im  Illustrierten- 
Geschmack  am  wenigsten  ernst¬ 
hafte  Auseinandersetzung  erwarten 
darf.  Mehr  verspricht  die  Tatsache, 
daß  Bernhard  Wicki,  der  Regisseur 
des  “Brücke”-Films,  Bruce  Mar¬ 
shalls  Roman  “Das  Wunder  des 
Malachias”  als  zweiten  Stoff 
gewählt  hat  und  den  originären 
Schauplatz  ins  Ruhrgebiet  und  in 
das  Jahr  1960  verlegte. 

Interessanter  ist  das  kritische 
Unbehagen  in  der  Lsrrik.  Der 
zornigste  unter  den  jungen  Män¬ 
nern  ist  der  Essayist  Hans  Magnus 
Enzensberger,  der  im  August  unter 
dem  Titel  “Landessprache”  seinen 
zweiten  Lyrik-Band  erscheinen 
ließ.  Ein  Grundthema  dieser  kri¬ 
tischen  Poesie  ist  das  Dilemma  der 
zweigeteilten  Welt,  des  geteilten 
eigenen  Landes  und — letztlich — der 
gespaltenen  Person.  Enzensberger 
ist  scharf  in  seiner  Kritik;  die 
bitteren  Einsichten  in  die  heillosen 
Aspekte  der  Welt  bringen  über¬ 
spitzte  Formulierungen  hervor,  die 
aus  genau  gezielten  experimentellen 
Wortspielen  destilliert  sind. 

Die  junge  Lyrik,  deren  extreme 
Exponenten  einerseits  etwa  in  der 
Tradition  Brechts,  andererseits  in 
der  August  Stramms  und  Arps 
fortfahren,  ist  vermutlich  der 
reichste  Ertrag  des  verflossenen 
Jahrzehnts.  Es  scheint,  daß  im 
Gedicht  am  ehesten  die  Gegenwart 
zu  bewältigren  ist.  Die  Lyrik  berührt 
sich—wie  aus  einer  in  der  Literatur¬ 
zeitschrift  des  Hanser-Verlags 
“Akzente"  dokumentierten  öffent¬ 
lichen  Diskussion  zw’ischen  jungen 
Lyrikern  hervorgeht,  die  im  Herbst 
vergangenen  Jahres  in  Berlin 
stattfand — mit  Produktionsideen 
der  heutigen  Malerei  und  Musik. 
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Allenthalben  wendet  sich  ihr  die 
Aufmerksamkeit  zu.  An  der  Frank¬ 
furter  Universität  ist  mit  Unter¬ 
stützung  eines  großen  Verlags  ein 
Lehrstuhl  für  Poetik  eingerichtet 
worden,  den  mit  unterschiedlichem 
Erfolg  nacheinander  Ingeborg 
Bachmann,  Marie  Luise  von  Kasch¬ 
nitz  und  Karl  Krolow  für  jeweils 
ein  Semester  besetzt  hielten.  Auch 
die  wichtigsten  Literatur-Preise, 
der  Darmstädter  Büchner-Preis 
und  der  Hugo-Jacobi-Preis,  fielen 
an  Lyriker;  der  erste  an  Paul 
Celan,  der  zweite  an  Helmut 
Heißenbüttel. 

Der  vom  Stifter,  dem  Volks- 
bühnen-Verein,  für  das  Drama 
bestimmte  Gerhart  Hauptmann- 
Preis  fiel  im  vergangenen  Jahr 
zur  Hälfte  Matthias  Braun  zu,  der 
mit  einer  sehr  freien,  ausdrück¬ 
lich  auf  den  letzten  Krieg  bezo¬ 
genen  Fassung  der  "Perser”  des 
Aischylos  das  interessanteste 
Schauspiel  des  verflossenen  Jahres 
lieferte.  Der  dreißigjährige  Drama¬ 
tiker,  der  nach  zwei  Stücken 
eigener  Invention  den  ersten 
Widerhall  durch  Neufassungen  der 
Euripideischen  Dramen  "Medea” 
und  "Die  Troerinnen”  hervorrief, 
wurde  zu  seinem  dritten  Drama 
nach  antikem  Stoff  durch  Her¬ 
mine  Körner  angeregt,  die  in  der 
Uraufführung  im  Berliner 
Schiller-Theater  die  Rolle  der 
Königin  Atossa  spielte.  Es  war  die 
letzte  Rolle  der  großen  Tragödin, 
die  die  Bühne  zwei  Menschenalter 
lang  mit  unvergeßlichen  Ver¬ 
körperungen  von  Bühnenfiguren — 
ich  erinnere  mich  einer  köstlichen 
Aur^lie  in  Giraudoux’s  "Die  Irre 
von  Chaillot” — beschenkt  hatte. 
Sie  starb  im  Dezember. 


Ausgerechnet  der  jeglicher 
klassischen  Tradition  gegenüber 
äußerst  skeptische  Friedrich  Dür¬ 
renmatt  hat  einen  zweiten  Schiller- 
Preis,  der  von  der  Schweizerischen 
Schiller-Stiftung  vergeben  wird, 
erhalten.  Bei  der  feierlichen  Ver¬ 
leihung  im  Züricher  Schauspiel¬ 
haus,  dessen  Bühne  die  meisten 
Dürrenmatt-Uraufführungen  ge¬ 
sehen  hat,  kennzeichnete  der 
Züricher  Kritiker  Werner  Weber 
den  Preisträger  als  einen  Autor, 
der  in  der  Tradition  des  Barock 
stehe,  wie  alle  große  Literatur  der 
Gegenwart".  Die  Konstante  in 
seinem  Werk  sei  "die  Angst  vor 
der  Lügenkraft  der  Sprache  im 
Munde  des  Menschen”.  Dürren¬ 
matts  "Frank  V. — Oper  einer 
Privatbank”  hat  in  diesem  Winter 
auch  in  der  abermals  überarbeite¬ 
ten  Fassung,  die  in  Frankfurt  und 
München  aufgeführt  wurde,  nicht 
überzeugen  können.  Sein  Schau¬ 
spiel  "Die  Ehe  des  Herrn  Missis¬ 
sippi”  wird  zur  Zeit  von  Kurt  Hoff¬ 
mann,  dem  Regisseur  der  "Wunder¬ 
kinder”,  verfilmt. 

In  einer  Rückschau  auf  das  ver¬ 
flossene  Jahrzehnt  konstatierte  der 
Theaterkritiker  der  "Frankfurter 
Allgemeinen  Zeitung”,  Albert 
Schulze-Vellinghausen,  den  Durch¬ 
bruch  des  absurden  Theaters.  Seine 
Autoren  sind,  bis  auf  wenige 
Ausnahmen,  etwa,  Wolfgang  Hil¬ 
desheimer  oder  Günther  Grass  (der 
zuweilen  auch  in  Paris  lebt),  in 
Paris  ansässig.  Von  ihnen  kamen 
im  letzten  Jahr  Audiberti  mit  den 
Stücken  “Das  schwarze  Fest”  (bei 
Sellner  in  Darmstadt)  und  “Das 
Falkenmädchen”  (bei  Barfuß  in 
Wuppertal)  in  Uraufführungen  zu 
Wort.  Hans  Schalla  brachte  in 
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Bochum  du  neue  Stück  von 
Georges  Sch^had^  zum  ersten  Mal 
auf  die  Bühne:  “Die  Veilchen”, 
eine  absurde  Spiegelung  des  alles 
zerlegenden  wissenschaftlichen 
Denkens,  du  auch  die  bescheidenen 
Schönheiten  der  Natur  nur  uti¬ 
litaristisch  zu  sehen  vermag  ohne 
Rücksicht  auf  die  Ausmaße  des 
Unheils,  du  es  freilegen  wird. 
Sch^hadö  geht  mit  Witz  und  Grazie 
vor  und  Bochum  brachte  eine  dem 
Vernehmen  nuh  vorzügliche  Auf¬ 
führung  zustande. 

Wo  hierzulande  der  dramatische 
Nachwuchs  im  Absurden  zu  spie¬ 
len  versucht,  fehlt  es  meist  an  der 
Heiterkeit;  es  bleibt  bei  etlichen 
verschwommenen  Allegorien,  wie 
in  dem  aus  einem  dramaturgischen 
Wettbewerb  des  Nationaltheaters 
Mannheim  hervorgegangene  Stück 
“Gesellschaft  im  Herbst”  von 
Tancred  Dorst,  du  im  Einzelnen 
voll  poetischer  Einfälle  steckte,  die 
jedoch  kein  Ganzes  ergaben.  Oder 
es  kommt  noch  schlimmer:  da 
stellte  Gustaf  Gründgens  wenige 
Tage  vor  Weihnachten  in  dem  34- 
jährigen  Dieter  Waldmann  wieder 
einmal  einen  Nachwuchs-Drama¬ 
tiker  vor.  Er  hatte  damit  nicht 
mehr  Glück  als  vor  zwei  Jahren 
mit  Gerd  Oelschlegels  “Staub  auf 
dem  Paradies”.  Diesmal  heißt  das 
Stück  “Von  Bergamo  bis  morgen 
früh”;  der  Autor  hat  offensichtlich 
Anleihen  sowohl  bei  Goldoni  als 
bei  Pirandello  gemacht,  treibt  aber 
mit  diesen  dramaturgischen  Ahnen 
ein  kabarettistisches  Vabanque- 
spiel.  “Mit  Klamauk  geht  die 
Harlekinade  schließlich  kopphei¬ 
ster;  die  Prominenz  des  Deutschen 
Schauspielhauses  kann  einem  leid 
tun,”  schrieb  der  Hamburger 
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Korrespondent  der  “Hamburger 
Allgemeinen”.  Diese  Prominenz 
hatte,  mit  dem  Chef  des  Hauses 
an  der  Spitze,  wenige  Wochen 
vorher  unter  der  Regie  des  Darm- 
städter  Intendanten  und  künftigen 
Chefs  der  Deutschen  Oper  Berlin 
(wie  die  Städtische  Oper  im  neuen 
Hause  benannt  werden  wird) 
einen  großen  Abend  des  klassischen 
Theaters  geleistet:  Shakespeares 
“Sturm”  mit  einem,  laut  FAZ, 
“ins  Große  vereinfachten”  Gründ¬ 
gens  als  Prospero. 

Die  Hansestadt,  die  mit  Recht 
als  ein  Brennpunkt  des  modernen, 
großen  Theaters  gilt,  sah  zwei 
wesentliche  Opempremieren.  Die 
erste,  die  Uraufführung  von  Hans 
Werner  Henzes  Kleist-Oper  “Der 
Prinz  von  Homburg”  liegt  nun¬ 
mehr  ein  Jahr  zurück;  die  deutsche 
Erstaufführung  von  Benjamin 
Brittens  “Ein  Sommernachts¬ 
traum”  erfolgte  im  Februar  dieses 
Jahres.  “Was  an  dem  Stoff  zur 
Musik  taugt”,  schreibt  der  Kritiker 
Hans  Heinrich  Stuckenschmidt 
über  die  Kleist-Oper,  “ist  weniger 
die  Wandlung  eines  Charakters  als 
sein  Milieu  .  .  .  Und  doch  kehrt 
alles  in  dem  Stück  zu  seiner  Haupt¬ 
figur  zurück.  Sie  ist  es,  die  Inge- 
borg  Bachmann  in  ihrem  Libretto 
noch  schärfer  herausstellte.” 
Dieses  Libretto  hat  Kleists  Original 
nur  ganz  geringfügig  verändert. 
Die  Oper  ist  durchweg  mit  Beifall 
und  Zustimmung  aufgenommen 
worden.  “Es  zeiget  sich,”  schreibt 
Andreas  Razumovsky  anläßlich  der 
Frankfurter  Premiere  im  Dezem¬ 
ber  in  der  FAZ,  “daß  diese  Ver- 
operung  dem  Kleistschen  Helden¬ 
drama  neue  Züge  abgewinnt,  die 
sich  ebenbürtig  und  ohne  ‘Sakrileg’ 
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neben  dem  Origrinal  behaupten 
können;  und  daß  die  Henzeache 
Opemform  .  .  .  ebenso  auf  der 
Höhe  eines  modernen  theatralischen 
RewuBtscins  steht  wie  die  Musik 
auf  der  Höhe  dessen,  was  wir  von 
einer  modernen,  von  allen  Tra¬ 
ditionen  inspirierten  und  doch 
höchst  persönlichen,  eigenständigen 
Opemmusik  erwarten  können.” 

Auch  die  Berliner  Festwochen 
verzeichneten  eine  Opernurauffüh¬ 
rung,  zu  der  abermals  ein  Schau¬ 
spiel  das  Libretto  geliefert  hatte; 
Boris  Blachers  ‘‘Rosamunde 
Floris”,  für  die  Gerhart  von  We¬ 
stermann  das  Stück  Georg  Kaisers 
“mit  Takt  und  Wirkungssinn”,  wie 
Stuckenschmidt  schreibt,  in  Libret¬ 
toform  brachte.  Das  anspruchsvolle 
Werk,  das  Stuckenschmidt  als 
“neuen  Opemtypus”  charakteri¬ 
siert,  dessen  “karge  und  geniale 
Musik”  den  “denkenden  Musiker” 
ausweist,  wurde  von  der  Städ¬ 
tischen  Oper  Berlin  in  einer 
Aufführung  von  exzeptioneller 
Qualität  präsentiert. 

Mit  seinem  “Ludus  de  nato  in¬ 
fante  mirificus”  setzte  Carl  Orff 


die  Reihe  seiner  aus  urwüchsigen 
und  höchst  raffinierten  Elementen 
zusammengesetzten  Werke  fort. 
Im  Falle  dieses  “wundersamen 
Wcihnachtaspiels”  ist  die  Szene 
ein  archaisiertes  Altbayern,  das 
von  Hexen  und  Hirten  und  endlich 
— als  im  fernen  Bethlehem  die 
Geburt  geschehen  ist — von  kenen- 
tragenden  Kindern  bevölkert  wird. 
Die  szenische  Uraufführung  er¬ 
folgte  an  der  Württembergischen 
Staatsoper  in  Stuttgart;  wenig 
später  war  das  Werk  auch  im 
Funk  zu  hören.  Im  Gegensatz  zu 
der  musikalisch-rhythmischen 
Geschlossenheit  früherer  Werke 
Orffs,  in  denen  sein  effektvoller, 
rustikaler  Modernismus  fasziniert, 
wie  etwa  in  den  Kurzopem  “Der 
Mond”  und  “Die  Kluge”,  in  seiner 
“Bemauerin”  und  in  den  “Carmina 
Burana”,  zerfällt  dieses  Spiel — 
zum  mindesten  für  den  Hörer — in 
unverbundene  Serien  von  Eigen¬ 
zitaten,  und  sein  Schöpfer  erscheint 
in  diesem  Licht  als  sein  eigener 
Epigone. 

Martha  Vogtmann 
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REVIEWS 

TEXTBOOKS 

Röseij»,  Robert  O.  and  Wonoerley,  Wayne,  eda.  Altea  und  Neue$. 
Revised.  N'ew  York:  Holt,  Kinchart  and  Winston  (1960).  vii,  252, 
Ixxxvi  pp.  $3.60. 

This  new  edition  of  Altes  utul  \’cuea  represents  a  rather  substantial 
revision  of  the  original  book  with  the  same  title.  Since  countless  teachers 
are  familiar  with  the  older  edition,  a  content  comparison  of  the  two  may 
be  of  interest.  Of  the  original  seven  prose  selections  only  two  have  been 
retained:  Germclshnvsen  (the  only  one  printed  in  Fraktur)  and 
Immensee.  The  selections  by  Stern,  Thoma,  Lons,  Ponten,  and  Wilhelmi 
have  been  replaced  by  these  authors:  Lender,  von  der  Vring,  Bauer, 
Fraederich,  Sachs  and  Schnitzler  (totaling  eight).  The  charming,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  outdated  play  Einer  muß  heiraten  (Wilhelmi)  yielded 
to  a  Fastnachtsspiel  by  Hans  Sachs  entitled  Per  Krivnerskorb  and 
Schnitzler’s  playlet  Per  Puppenspieler.  All  the  texts  are  accompanied  by 
a  moderately  liberal  sprinkling  of  footnote  glosses  and  explanations  of 
difficulties. 

The  original  volume  contained  nineteen  poems  by  predominantly 
19th  century  poets.  The  revised  selection  of  twenty-four  poems  has 
replaced  Schiller,  Uhland,  Lenau,  Hebbel,  Fontane,  and  Ebner  by  others, 
including  several  modem  authors.  The  six  Lieder  ^re  comprised  of  four 
of  the  original  eight  and  tv.'o  others. 

The  section  entitled  Review  of  Grammar  consists  of  four  divisions: 
verb,  noun,  pronoun  and  adjective,  in  that  order.  This  arrangement 
represents  extensive  consolidation  in  that  the  passive  voice  and  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  for  example,  are  no  longer  located  in  separate,  far-removed 
sections.  Word  order  is  not  treated  in  the  review. 

The  scheme  of  the  review  is:  1)  major  heading  (verb,  noun,  etc.), 
followed  by  several  sub-sections  (e.g.,  present  tense,  past  tense,  werden 
as  auxiliary  of  future,  etc.).  Each  sub-section  in  turn  has  1)  illustra¬ 
tive  examples  of  a  specific  topic,  2)  a  “rule”  formulating  the  essence 
of  the  illustrative  examples,  and  3)  one  or  more  brief  sets  of  exercises. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  review  and  its  exercises  are  based  on  the  two 
stories  Germelshausen  and  Immensee. 

The  end  vocabulary  appears  to  be  rather  complete.  Noun  plurals 
have,  in  particular,  been  given  careful  attention  in  that  the  full  plural 
form  is  provided  wherever  there  might  be  doubt,  e.g.,  der  Anschluß, 
Anschlüsse,  or  der  Aussichtsturm,  -türme  (rather  than  the  usual  desig¬ 
nation  -”e).  This  practice  in  an  elementary  reader  is  highly  commend¬ 
able.  It  is  not  clear  to  this  reviewer  why  the  principal  parts  of  some 
separable  verbs  arc  listed  under  the  simplex,  w’hereas  others  are  listed 
under  the  compound  even  though  the  simplex  occurs;  ab-ziehen  is  marked 
with  an  asterisk  which  means  that  the  student  is  to  refer  to  ziehen  for 
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the  parts;  ab-steehen,  ab-stehlen,  etc.,  aie  not  so  marked,  and  the  principal 
parts  arc  listed  in  the  entry  although  stechen,  stehlen,  etc.,  appear  else¬ 
where  in  the  vocabulary. 

The  “rules”  in  the  grammar  review  arc  for  the  most  part  succinctly 
and  reliably  formulated.  Exception  must  be  taken  to  a  few.  The  rule 
for  the  formation  of  the  present  tense  (p.  193)  will  yield  vnr  wanderen, 
etc.  On  p.  19o  (under  2.b.)  the  reader  is  advised  that  in  the  past  tense 
of  strong  verbs  “the  first  and  third  person  singular  drop  (italics  mine) 
the  personal  ending.”  The  question  arises  as  to  which  personal  ending 
is  meant  and  also  how  a  non-existent  ending  can  be  dropped.  The  same 
type  of  statement  is  made  on  p.  196,  indicating  that  the  past  participle 
of  verbs  in  -ieren  drops  the  ge~  prefix.  Sub-section  9  (p.  202)  gives 
examples  of  weak  verbs  only,  thus  prompting  one  to  inquire  if  there  are 
no  strong  verbs  with  inseparable  prefixes.  Sub-section  10  (p.  203)  should 
also  mention  that  a  stressed  prefix  of  a  compound  verb  in  the  imperative 
appears  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  The  statement  in  14.b.  (p.  209)  will  yield 
past  tense  indicative  forms  of  the  modals  that  are  incorrect:  müßte, 
dürfte,  mögte,  and  könnte.  The  equating  (p.  230  sub-section  21.a.)  of 
the  German  accusative  case  with  the  English  objective  case  will  be 
misleading.  The  statement  about  the  declension  of  the  dcr-word  ad¬ 
jectives  (p.  244  sub-section  26.a.)  will,  if  taken  at  face  value,  produce 
many  wrong  forms:  fern.  nom.  acc.  sing,  diesie,  etc.,  neut.  nom.  acc. 
sing,  diesas,  etc. 

The  grammar  review  will  be  found  to  be  sound  and  quite  useful  in 
spite  of  the  few  objections  raised  above.  The  reading  selections  are 
pleasantly  agreeable,  containing  elements  of  humor,  suspense,  and  psy¬ 
chological  insight.  There  are  some  written  in  an  appropriate  colloquial 
style.  In  general,  the  book  has  been  brought  up-to-date  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  “modem”  student. 

Duke  University  Richard  K.  Seymour 

Ryder,  Frank  G.,  and  McCormick,  E.  Allen,  Lebendige  Literatur. 

Deutsches  Lesebuch  für  Anfänger.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

(1960).  xviii,  381  pp.  $3.75. 

There  arc  two  things  I  like  about  this  book.  1.  It  disregards  the  cur¬ 
rent  wave  of  Berlitzism  that  is  inundating  our  profession  again,  threat¬ 
ening  to  produce  a  generation  that  will  know  how  to  ask  its  way 
to  the  railway  station,  the  movie  threater,  the  rest  room  but  little  else. 
2.  It  does  not  pamper  the  student  by  making  things  easy  for  him.  De¬ 
signed  for  beginners  of  German,  this  reader  plunges  the  student  into 
real  German  so  that  he  will  have  to  think  even  as  he  learns.  The  editors 
do  not  belong  to  the  “fun”  school  of  education.  They  believe  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  v.*orth  their  salt  will  derive  more  fun  from  good  literature 
than  from  memorizing  dreary  “practical”  sentences  illustrating  con¬ 
versational  German,  only  to  discover  on  arriving  in  Europe  that  the 
natives  do  not  speak  conversational  German. 
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The  reader  eonsista  of  three  parta,  each  aaauming:  that  the  atudent 
knowa  a  minimum  vocabulary  before  he  beftina  reading  (500  worda  for 
part  one,  1000  worda  for  part  two).  At  the  beginning  of  the  firat  two 
parta  the  five  hundred  worda  which  the  atudent  ia  expected  to  know 
are  printed  in  German  and  Engliah.  In  the  book  proper  the  German  text 
ia  printed  on  the  right  hand  page,  while  the  left  hand  page  containa 
explanationa  of  the  more  difficult  worda  which  occur  in  the  text. 

There  are  biographical  notea  on  proae  writera  repreaented  in  the 
reader,  but  not  on  poeta,  until  we  come  to  part  three,  where  there  ia  an 
introductory  note  on  Hugo  von  Hofmannathal.  Thia  producea  the 
anomaly  that  the  atudent  learns  about  the  life  of  Wieland  Schmied  and 
Werner  Stelly  but  not  about  Hermann  Hesse,  Georg  Trakl,  or  Hans 
Carossa.  The  poems  are,  however,  supplied  with  suggestions  for  literary 
exploration  representing  varying  degrrees  of  sophistication. 

The  production  (dare  one  say:  creation?)  of  such  a  book  as  the  one 
under  discussion  requires  more  skill  than  our  literary  colleagues  suspect. 
If  the  choice  facing  the  editor  were  between  the  inferior  stuff  that  gets 
into  most  foreign  language  textbooks  and  more  mature  materials,  life 
would  be  simple.  However,  the  problem  is  much  more  complex  than  that. 
One  would  think  that  an  editor  could  not  go  wrong  in  choosing  anything 
by  such  outstanding  writers  as  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  or 
Eduard  von  Keyserling.  Rut  actually  he  could  and  the  present  editors  do. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  Hofmannsthal’s  poem  Vorfrühling  being  success¬ 
fully  assimilated  at  an  early  stage  of  learning  German.  The  language 
and  syntax  are  admittedly  simple  enough.  But  the  poem  is  all  atmos¬ 
phere  and  music;  indeed  all  Hofmannsthal  is.  A  beginner,  no  matter 
how  mature  and  aesthetically  sophisticated  he  is,  simply  has  not  develop¬ 
ed  enough  feeling  to  appreciate  such  poetry.  The  same  strictures  occur 
to  me  concerning  Schnitzler’s  Weihnachtseinkäufe  and  Borchert’s  Die 
lange  lange  Straße  lang.  They  are  “end”  pieces,  not  beg^inner’s  fare. 
Sometimes  one  is  compelled  to  distinguish  between  two  poems  by  the 
same  author;  such  is  the  case  on  page  259,  where  two  poems  by  Rilke 
are  printed.  The  second  one:  “Ich  lebe  mein  Leben  in  wachsenden  Ringfen” 
is  easily  accessible  to  students,  because  it  is  a  “closed,”  self-contained 
poem.  The  first:  “Manchmal  steht  einer  auf  beim  Abendbrot”  communi¬ 
cates  an  “open,”  vagrue  experience.  Both  poems  require  explanation;  the 
explanation  given,  the  second  poem  can  be  satisfactorily  assimilated, 
the  first  (I  think)  not.  Nor  can  I  see  much  success  with  the  fragment 
from  Beate  und  Mareile.  I  certainly  cannot  see  the  latter  story  as  an 
introduction  to  (German  literature.  The  Hesse  poem  which  follows  it  is 
more  like  the  right  thing. 

One  more  critical  observation  and  I  have  done  with  my  carping.  The 
foreword  says:  “The  student  in  his  first  year  of  study  is  here  invited 
to  learn  the  modem  written  (and  spoken)  language  through  the  reading 
of  Rilke,  Hesse,  Hofmannsthal,  Borchert,  Eich,  Dürrenmatt,  and  others 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  stature.”  But  who  are  these  others?  Walter 
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Stelly,  Wieland  Schmied,  Hannes  Holub,  Friedrich  Kloth,  Rudolf 
Presber,  Friedo  Lampe,  etc.  To  judge  from  the  selections  by  which  they 
are  represented  here,  can  these  writers  be  called  poets  of  stature  at  all? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  a  rich  field  the  editors  would  have  had  before 
them  if  they  had  disregarded  the  current  American  craze  for  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  gone  back  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

But  these  faults  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  this  text  is  an  achievement 
in  an  area  in  which  there  is  a  crying  need  for  higher  standards.  This 
reader  stands  out  from  the  run  of  the  mill  textbooks  which  are  available 
for  the  early  stages  of  foreign  language  study.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  take  to  it  and  raise  those  standards  steadily. 

Antioch  College  Harry  SraNiiAUER 


FILM 

Bauemvolk  in  den  Bergen,  text  by  Harold  von  Hofe,  narration  by 
Franz  Röhn.  A  Churchill-Wexler  Film  Production,  801  N.  Seward 
St.,  Los  Angeles  38,  California.  One  reel  in  color  or  B.  &  W.  plus 
tape  recording  of  the  narration.  (1960).  Color  $166.00,  B.  &  W.  $65.00. 

Bauemvolk  in  den  Bergen  is  described  by  the  editor  as  “a  documen¬ 
tary  of  life,  work,  and  play  in  a  typical  Alpine  village  and  farm,  as  told 
by  Franz  Eger,  head  of  a  large  and  lively  family.”  The  film  sequences 
are  of  excellent  professional  quality  and  the  situations  are  presented 
in  an  interesting  fashion.  The  narration  is  spoken  clearly  and  distinctly 
by  a  native  speaker  and  there  are  frequent  silences  which  provide  the 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  digest  the  content  more  easily. 
Grammatical  constructions  are  kept  very  simple  so  that  the  film  may  be 
used  in  the  first  year.  The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
four  cases  and  the  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns,  but  all  verbs  used 
are  in  the  present  tense  of  the  active  voice.  In  addition  to  the  film,  a 
tape  recording  of  the  narration  is  supplied,  plus  a  script,  a  vocabulary 
list,  questions  in  German  on  the  narration,  and  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
the  teacher. 

This  film  has  been  used  with  excellent  results  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  The  film  is  shown  on  the  screen  in  our  Language  Laboratory 
and  the  students  listen  to  the  narration  through  their  headsets.  The  next 
time  the  visual  image  is  eliminated  and  they  concentrate  on  the  sound 
which  is  broadcast  from  the  tape  through  the  headsets.  In  between 
showings,  students  are  required  to  answer  questions  in  German  on  the 
text.  Material  is  gone  over  intensively  for  several  weeks  until  the  stu¬ 
dents  know  it  almost  by  heart. 

Bauemvolk  in  den  Bergen  is  excellent  both  from  a  technical  and  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view. 

University  of  Delaware  Max  S.  KiRCH 
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LANGUAGE  LEARNING 

Brooks,  Nelson,  Language  and  Language  Learning:  Theory  and  Prae- 
tiee.  New  York  and  BurlingRine:  llarcourt,  Brace  and  Company 
(1960).  XIII,  238  pp.  13.50. 

As  stated  in  the  foreword,  the  purpose  of  Professor  Brooks’  present 
volume  is  “to  explore  what  may  be  involved  in  the  substitution  of  such 
learning  (learning  to  use  language  ‘as  its  native  speakers  use  it,  so  that 
we  may  communicate  directly  with  them  as  well  as  study  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  their  literature.’)  for  the  kind  that  is  currently  practiced  in 
most  of  our  schools  and  colleges.’’  The  author  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  the  theory  of  language,  explaining  how  it  functions  and  how  it  is 
learned.  He  then  examines  “language  and  talk’’  and  the  relationship 
between  the  native  tongue  and  second  language  learning.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  he  presents  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  asi^ects  of 
language  learning  as  viewed  by  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

“W’e  have,’’  the  author  tells  us,  “our  choice  of  two  goals.  We  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  seek  to  establish  in  the  learner,  within  the  limits  of 
his  experience,  a  coordinate  system  of  two  languages  in  which  not  only 
the  overt  patterns  of  behavior  that  characterize  the  new  language,  but 
also  the  mental  processes  that  accompany  it,  shall  have  equal  status 
with  the  mother  tongue,  yet  be  entirely  separate  from  it.  Or  we  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  content  to  establish  in  the  learner  a  compound 
system,  in  which  some  features  of  the  new  language  are  learned,  yet  for 
the  most  part,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  internalized  processes, 
the  mother  tongue  is  not  relinquished,  but  continues  to  accompany — 
and  of  course  dominate — the  whole  complex  fabric  of  language  behavior.’’ 

If  the  goal  is  a  compound  system,  then,  the  author  feels,  our 
present  methods  and  textbooks  are  quite  adequate.  But  if  the  goal  is 
a  coordinate  system,  then  “a  new  orientation  of  procedures  is  demanded, 
and  a  thorough  house  cleaning  of  methods,  materials,  texts,  and  tests  is 
unavoidable.’’  The  “dual  system  of  verbal  symbolism’’  could  lead  to 
bilingualism  “within  the  limits  of  possibility.’’ 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  coordinate 
system.  In  this  system  the  audio-lingual  approach  is  used,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  primarily  hearing  (understanding)  and  speaking,  with  reading 
and  writing  being  added  some  months  later.  Neither  English  nor  gram¬ 
mar  are  banished,  but  their  use  is  limited.  The  student  is  never  to  speak 
English,  the  teacher  may  use  it  occasionally,  but  only  for  semantic 
clarifications,  not  for  communication.  “The  role  of  English  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  class  is  like  that  of  an  aside  in  a  play.’’ 

In  the  coordinate  system,  the  author  tells  us,  grammar  is  not  taught 
by  a  set  of  rules  and  examples  taken  from  writing  but  by  practice  in 
the  use  of  authentic  patterns  of  speech.  “It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a 
watch  apart  in  order  to  tell  time.’’  Pattern  practice  he  considers  a 
cardinal  point  of  his  methodology.  It  is  to  communication  “what  play- 
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ing  scales  and  arpeggios  is  to  music:  exercise  in  structural  dexterity 
undertaken  solely  for  the  sake  of  practice,  in  order  that  performance 
may  become  habitual  and  automatic — as  it  must  be  when  the  mind  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  message  rather  than  on  the  phenomena  that  convey  it.” 

The  author  discusses  the  shortcomings  of  foreign  language  teaching 
in  our  schools  and  relates  them  directly  to  the  general  plight  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  He  deplores  especially  the  lack  of  continuity  and  articu¬ 
lation  through  the  grade  levels.  “It  ia  a  professional  responsibility  of 
the  most  serious  kind  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  such  vital  infor¬ 
mation  in  some  form  other  than  the  indirect  and  enigmatic  disclosures 
currently  in  vogue,’’  (Italics  are  the  author’s).  Under  such  headings 
as  Skills,  Structure,  Content,  Culture,  Class  Pro£p*am,  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  Homework,  Measurements,  he  designs  class  programs  showing 
how  articulation  may  be  achieved  from  level  I  through  V. 

Learning  a  language,  the  author  states,  differs  from  learning  other 
disciplines,  for  in  language  there  is  total  involvement  of  a  human  being 
and  his  culture.  His  discussion  of  language  and  its  relation  to  culture 
and  literature  is  very  rewarding.  The  classroom  should  operate  as  a 
"cultural  island.”  with  the  teacher  acting  as  a  trusted  guide  introducing 
his  students  to  “the  view  of  life  as  seen  from  within  the  new  speech 
community.”  The  students  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  aesthetic 
pleasures  of  literature.  “No  language  course  should  be  given  that  does 
not  include  some  examples  of  literary  art.”  Teachers  are  advised  to 
exercise  great  care  in  their  choice  of  reading  materials,  and  these 
should  include  original  works  of  authors  rather  than  materials  about 
the  authors. 

On  the  question  of  objectives  of  a  language  course,  the  author  urges 
that,  in  defining  them,  both  individual  and  national  needs  should  be 
carefully  considered.  As  short-range  objectives  he  gives:  hearing  (under¬ 
standing),  speaking,  reading,  and  w'riting;  as  long-range  objectives: 
cultural  insight  and  literature.  Through  the  attainment  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  the  student  would  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  langpiage 
and  culture  of  the  foreign  people,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  his  own 
language,  literature,  and  culture,  and  “a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  meaning  and  the  role  of  verbal  symbols  in  the  functioning  of  the 
human  mind.”  We  would  thus  add  “to  the  pools  of  potential  that  serve 
our  national  needs  in  the  economic,  the  military,  the  diplomatic,  and  the 
academic  worlds.” 

Concerning  materials  for  class  use,  the  author  emphasizes  that  these 
must  reflect  the  contributions  made  by  the  classroom  teacher,  the  de¬ 
scriptive  linguist,  the  psychologist,  the  culture  anthropologist,  and  the 
literary  scholar.  In  the  chapters  on  the  language  laboratory  and  tests 
and  measurements  he  describes  existing  practices  and  offers  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  bears  the  title  “Building  a  Profession.” 
The  author  finds  that  “neither  literary  scholarship  nor  science  are  in  a 
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position  to  direct  the  acti\'ities  of  those  engaged  in  language  teaching 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  best  accomplish  their  task.**  He  therefore 
urges  that  a  new  field  “of  professional  practice — already  existent  in 
fact — must  be  recognized  and  granted  autonomy.**  This  new  field  would 
encompass  the  theory  and  practice  of  language  and  language  learning. 
As  an  interdisciplinary  field  it  would  extend  to  such  areas  as  philosophy, 
philology,  literature,  psychology,  linguistics,  anthropology,  and  pedagogy. 
The  author  states  the  major  requirements  of  professional  competence  and 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  new  foreign  language  organization  with 
high  professional  standards. 

The  book  is  written  with  precision,  lucidity,  and  wit.  It  has  a  special 
section  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  teacher — the  entire  book  is 
suffused  with  them — a  glossary  of  terms,  a  bibliography,  and  an 
index.  To  do  Justice  to  the  book  within  the  limits  of  a  review  has  not 
been  possible.  There  may  be  some  who  will  disagree  with  the 
author  on  such  questions  as  the  amount  of  English  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom,  or  his  proposal  for  the  creation  of  new  professional  organi¬ 
zations,  or  who  may  disagree  on  other  points.  However,  regardless  of  his 
own  approach  every  foreign  language  teacher  will  benefit  from  con¬ 
sidering  the  challenge  presented  by  Professor  Brooks*  searching  analysis 
of  language  and  language  learning. 

Log  Angeles  City  College  -  Meyer  Krakowski 

AMERICAN-GERMAN  RELATIONS 

Fraenkel,  Ernst,  Amerika  im  Spiegel  deg  deutechen  politischen  Denkens. 

Köln  und  Opladen:  Westdeutscher  Verlag  (1959).  333  pp. 

Franz,  Eckhart  G.,  Das  Amerikabild  der  deutschen  Revolution  von 

18i8/i9.  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter  (1958).  154  pp. 

Fraenkel’s  anthology  of  German  observations  on  America  is  the 
product  of  a  knowledgeable  political  scientist  who  is  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  large  body  of  writing  in  his  own  field  as  well  as  with  special¬ 
ized  studies  of  belletristic  literature.  In  writing  a  weighty  introduction 
of  47  pages,  he  gives  full  credit  to  Harold  Jantz,  Horst  Oppel,  Paul  C. 
Weber,  Hildegard  Meyer,  Henry  Safford  King,  Julius  Goebel,  and  to 
authors  of  important  articles  on  the  subject  of  America  in  German 
literature.  In  this  respect  Fraenkel  differs  from  Ursula  Wertheim  in 
whose  tendentious  “Der  amerikanische  Unabhängigkeitskrieg  im  Spiegel 
der  zeitgenössischen  deutschen  Literatur,’*  (Weimarer  Beiträge,  1957-III, 
pp  429-471)  there  is  no  acknowledgement  of  those  who  have  gone  over 
the  same  ground. 

In  the  first  third  of  Frankel’s  volume,  literary  figures  and  philos¬ 
ophers — Schubart,  Johann  Georg  Forster,  Herder,  Goethe,  Eckermann, 
Heine,  Börne,  Lenau,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer — are  given  generous  portions 
of  space;  non-belletristic  writers  predominate  thereafter.  We  shall  not 
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quarrel  with  the  selections  made;  they  serve  well  the  stated  goals  of  1) 
explaining  why  there  has  been  ignorance  of  America  in  Germany,  and  2) 
making  clear  why  many  Germans  have  predictable  patterns  of  association 
with  the  word  "Amerika.”  The  eighty-four  excerpts  of  the  volume  are  also 
to  contribute  toward  “understanding  German  intellectual  and  political 
history.”  However,  reflection  about  comparable  anthologies  from 
Chateaubriand  to  Duhamel,  or  from  Dickens  to  Brogan — I  think  that 
Ernst  Fraenkel  might  agree — would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  thoughts  expressed  are  Eurot>ean  rather  than  national  fruits  of 
an  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  America. 

Professor  Fraenkel  makes  two  salient  points  in  his  introduction.  One, 
the  Germans  have  not  produced  an  outstanding  work  on  America  such 
as  Alexis  dc  Tocqueville’s  La  Dimoeratie  en  Amirique  or  James  Bryce’s 
The  American  Commonwealth,  even  though  some  studies — those  by 
Georg  Jellinck,  Werner  Sombart,  and  Max  Weber — have  shed  light  on 
essential  characteristics  of  American  intellectual  and  socio-political  life. 
Two,  since  German  preoccupation  with  foreign  nations  has  been  largely 
limited,  at  the  university  level,  to  the  fields  of  language  and  literature, 
German  knowledge  has  been  fragmentary. 

The  portion  of  Fraenkel’s  introductory  discourse  dealing  with  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  German  literature  shows  that  he  knows  the  major  secondary 
sources  but  that  he  does  not  accept  them  uncritically.  We  need  make  only 
a  few  comments.  From  Friedrich  Schlcgel’s  Philosophie  der  Geschichte 
(1828)  Fraenkel  cites  the  sentence — it  has  obscured  the  picture  of 
America  in  the  works  of  Friedrich  Schlegel — about  North  America  as 
the  nursei'y  of  destructive  revolutionary  principles  which  infected  the 
French  and  others.  The  twist  which  Schlegel  gave  his  portraiture  of  the 
New  World  shortly  before  his  death  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  earlier 
views  of  America  as  a  “nurserj’  of  freedom,”  destined  to  have  a  lustrous 
future  and  one  which  German  immigrants  might  help  to  shape.  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  whom  Fraenkel  does  not  mention,  probably  because 
he  has  been  ignored  by  other  scholars,  expressed  the  notion  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  developing  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that  "transatlantic 
Europe”  might  soon  outstrip  the  mother  continent.  And  August  Ludwig 
Schlözer  who  has  consistently  been  characterized  as  an  antidemocratic, 
anti-American  reactionary  is  more  complicated  than  generally  pictured; 
he  was,  for  example,  constitutionally  minded,  welcomed  the  French 
Revolution,  and  said  in  1795  to  Caroline  Schlegel:  “War  ich  in  meinem 
Alter  15  Jahre  zurück:  bei  Gott!  ich  ginge  nach  Amerika.” 

Let  US  also  say  a  word  about  Nietzsche.  The  statement,  "Die  Ameri¬ 
kaner  zu  schnell  verbraucht — vielleicht  nur  anscheinend  eine  zukünftige 
Weltmacht,”  from  Nietzsche’s  posthumous  woi-ks,  is  as  misleading  as  the 
quotation  from  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Nietzsche’s  glorification  of  Emerson 
as  an  apostle  of  the  future  and  as  the  most  fertile  writer  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  his  observation  that  "American  laughter  is  good  for  me, 
especially  the  seamen  like  Mark  Twain,”  and  his  praise  of  “the  ‘immoral’ 
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thinkinff  of  the  Americani"  suggest  that  Nietzsche  equated  America  with 
individualism,  vitality,  and  healthiness. 

Our  few  criticisms  notwithstanding,  Amerika  tm  Spiegel  dee 
deutschen  politischen  Denkens  is  the  product  of  sound  scholarship  which 
rectifies  many  misconceptions  about  America.  Its  value  in  furthering 
intelligent  German  understanding  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

In  the  study  of  Eckhart  G.  Franz  we  find  brief  mention  of  Lenau, 
Kümberger,  Gersticker,  and  Zschokke  and  detailed  references  to  Seals- 
field,  but  for  the  most  part  it  deals  with  historians,  statesmen,  and 
political  scientists.  In  tracing  the  German  picture  of  America  he  takes 
up  where  Eugene  Edgar  Doll  left  off  in  his  American  History  as  In~ 
terpreted  by  German  Historians  from  1770  to  1815  (Philadelphia,  1949) 
although  Franz  makes  no  reference  to  the  work  of  Doll  but  considers 
his  book  a  supplement.  In  a  sense,  to  Hildegard  Meyer’s  Nord-Amerika 
im  Urteil  dee  deutschen  Schrifttums  bis  zur  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts 
(Hamburg,  1929). 

Franz’  chief  point  is  that  Germans  wrote  voluminously  on  America 
in  the  decades  preceding  the  Revolution  of  1848/49,  showing,  for  example, 
that  there  were  fifty  publications  on  the  United  States  in  one  three>year 
period,  1831-84.  His  conclusion  is:  “Fttr  die  gesamte  Verfassungarbeit 
der  Revolution  von  1848  kommt  dem  Einfluß  der  nordamerikanischen 
Unionsverfassung  entscheidende  Bedeutung  zu.  Die  Frankfurter  Reichs- 
\*erfas8ung  schloß  sich  in  wesentlichen  Punkten  dem  nordamerikanischen 
Vorbild  an.” 

University  of  Southern  California  Harold  von  Hofe 

TRANSLATION 

Schach,  Paul  and  Hollander,  Lee  M.,  Eyrbyggia  Saga.  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska:  The  University  of  Nebraska  Press  and  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation  (19G9).  xx,  140  pp.  84.25. 

The  author  of  a  translation  cannot  hem  and  haw  or  indulge  in  second 
thoughts  about  stylistic  standards  in  the  rendering  of  the  certainties  or 
ambiguities  posed  by  a  foreign  text.  He  must  propose  his  solutions  en 
bloc,  and  once  published  he  stands  committed  to  choices  which  forthwith 
run  the  gauntlet  of  critics  eager  to  upset  them  with  the  testimony  of 
the  original.  The  present  translation  of  one  of  Iceland’s  five  major 
Family  Sagas  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  highly  creditable  achievement 
in  literature  and  scholarship.  It  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  acceptable 
modem  English  a  version  of  Eyrbyggja,  complete  with  its  thirty-five 
skaldic  strophes,  these  latter  the  inimitable  handicraft  of  Professor 
Hollander,  who  likewise  has  provided  the  commentary.  The  prose  text 
by  Professor  Schach  is  accurate  and  straightforward  without  being 
heavy.  The  number  of  latinisms  might  well  have  been  smaller,  clear 
though  it  is  that  normal  English  style  does  not  dispense  with  these. 
After  the  archaic  absurdities  of  an  earlier  age  of  saga  translators,  the 
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very  minor  stylistic  lapses  of  Schach’s  rendering  are  harmless  enough, 
and  the  one  phrase  certain  to  draw  comment  from  all  reviewers  is  the 
startling  use,  twice,  of  the  word  “biff”  on  p.  97.  On  p.  106,  the  phrase 
“Make  me  a  price”  Jars  slightly.  Footnote  1  on  p.  40  requires  rephras¬ 
ing  for  clarity. 

Perplexing  to  all  translators  from  the  Icelandic  is  the  problem  of 
names.  Perfect  consistency  in  that  line  is  unattainable,  but  some  trans¬ 
lated  forms  seem  more  objectionable  than  others.  Both  the  text  and 
the  neat  map  that  girds  the  book  fore  and  aft  abound  in  such  mixed 
nomenclature  as  Hoskuldsey  and  Swine  Island,  Orrahvdl  but  Bolstead 
and  Barkarstead,  Raudamel  va  Forest  Strand,  Breidavik  and  Broad 
Firth,  Hvitd  but  Thorsd  River  (d  means  river),  Swine  Lake,  Trolls’ 
Ridge.  If  such  forms  as  Bjorn,  Thorbjom,  and  Sigurd  are  perfectly  ac¬ 
ceptable,  why  not  Thor  instead  of  Th6r  and  Astrid  instead  of  Astrid,  the 
Old  Icelandic  spellings  in  any  case  being  pörr,  Astrior?  Minuscule  flaws 
do  not  invalidate  a  labor  of  general  excellence,  and  teachers  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  have  occasion  to  rejoice  in  a  book  which  will  enlarge 
the  reading  audience  for  Scandinavian  antinuities.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  Press  has  acquitted  itself  well  in  the  physical  production  of 
the  volume,  and  the  Amcrican-Scandinavian  Foundation  has  scored 
another  first. 

Univeraitif  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Erik  Wahlgren 

LITERARY  STUDIES 

Rohrbach,  Guenter,  Figur  und  Charakter,  Stmkturuntersuehungen  an 
Grimmelshauaens  Simplieiasimus,  “Bonner  Arbeiten  zur  Deutschen 
Literatur.”  Bonn:  H.  Bouvier  "u.  Co.  Verlag  (1959).  91  pp. 

Although  Günter  Rohrbach,  in  his  study  of  the  formal  nature  of 
Simplieiasimus,  has  attempted  to  investigate  Grimmelshausen’s  novel  in 
a  very  new  way,  he  negates  his  own  approach  by  falling  prey  to  that 
unfortunate  error  which  wrought  so  much  havoc  in  modem  Grimmels¬ 
hausen  scholarship,  namely,  disregard  of  some  salient  factors  relevant 
to  the  works  and  of  pertinent  research  of  others. 

Rohrbach  turns  his  attention  to  the  first  six  books  of  the  Simpli- 
cianischen  Schriften.  He  maintains  that  previous  research  deeming 
Simplicissimus  an  Entwicklungsroman  is  in  error,  because  the  main 
character  of  such  a  novel  must  have  a  real  development  which  Simpli¬ 
cissimus  does  not  exhibit.  He  cites  various  examples,  all  from  the  first 
book  and  a  half  of  Simplicissimus,  which  would  seem  to  prove  his  con¬ 
tention.  Rohrbach  then  generalizes  and  points  out  that  in  consequence 
of  this  lack  of  progression  in  his  earliest  life,  Simplicissimus  must  be 
only  a  figure  in  the  novel  and  not  a  character,  i.e.  Simplicissimus,  rather 
than  having  a  meaning  in  and  of  himself  and  being  the  main  point  of 
interest  throughout  the  Schriften,  is  merely  used  by  Grimmelshausen  as 
an  agent  through  which  he  can  better  propound  his  propaganda,  and 
view  of  life. 
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Rohrbach  proffers  se\’eral  instances  of  Grimmelshausen’s  utilization 
of  SimplieiaHimu»  ns  a  mouthpiece.  These  fall  into  four  Reneral  cate¬ 
gories:  the  critical  moralizing  view  of  the  world;  the  motive  of  con¬ 
version;  changeability;  the  shorter  adventure  episodes.  Grimmelshausen 
inveighs  against  the  world  in  Rook  I  of  the  novel  by  the  comparison  of 
the  naive,  young  Simplicissimus  himself  with  the  court  of  Hanau, 
in  Books  III,  IV,  and  V,  by  Simplicissimus’  own  life  and  statements. 
Rohrbach  thinks  that  the  conversions  which  appear  in  the  Schriften  up  to 
Rook  VI,  the  Continuatio,  are  there  only  further  to  bring  forth 
Grimmelshausen’s  feelings  about  the  great  chasm  which  exists  between 
the  worldly  and  the  Godly,  because  a  conversion  requires  a  turning  from 
the  things  of  the  world  toward  God.  Thus  the  conversion  in  Book  V  has 
no  real  meaning  for  Simplicissimus  and  is  merely  another  of  his 
vicissitudes.  According  to  Rohrbach  this  is  the  reason  none  of  the 
conversions  is  really  durable  and  that  during  the  Continuatio  Simpli¬ 
cissimus’  resolve  to  be  a  good  Christian  on  the  desert  island  appears 
only  as  a  technical  device  intended  to  round  out  the  novel.  Changeability, 
the  motive  which  permits  Grimmelshausen  to  criticize  the  world  from 
another  point  of  view,  is  symbolized  by  Raldanders,  and  reappears  in 
many  important  passages  where  Simplicissimus  takes  stock  of  himself. 
Finally,  the  adventure  in  the  Venwthurg  serves  to  point  up  the  im¬ 
morality  of  the  world  and  Simplicissimus’  acts  in  the  same  way  as  do 
Simplicissimus’  sexual  activities  in  Lippstadt.  Rohrbach  thinks  that  in 
these  ways  Simplicissimus  finds  his  calling  as  a  figure  and  not  as  a 
character  in  a  development  novel. 

The  former  arguments  might  hold  true  if  Rohrbach  had  not  based 
his  conclusions  on  the  assumption  that  Simplicissimus  was  not  a  char¬ 
acter,  because  there  were  some  inconsistencies  in  his  development  early 
in  the  novel,  and  then  forced  the  idea  of  the  figure  on  the  remainder 
thereof.  It  is  a  knowm  fact  that  those  sections  of  the  work  which  Rohr- 
hach  used  to  prove  his  first  contention  were  written  by  Grimmelshausen 
twenty  years  before  he  completed  the  final  books  of  the  novel,  and  that 
they  thus  might  not  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  parts  following 
them.  Also,  these  early  Books  are  primarily  prefatory  in  nature.  Because 
he  apparently  had  not  read  Siegfried  Streller’s  book  on  Grimmels¬ 
hausen,  which  proves  the  interdependence  of  all  ten  parts  of  the 
Schriften,  Rohrbach  failed  to  link  the  first  six  Books  with  the  eighth 
(Springinsfeld)  which  portrays  Simplicissimus  in  the  final  stages  of 
conversion.  The  latter  is  depicted  in  a  very  subtle  manner,  in  fact,  in 
a  negative  way.  Rohrbach  missed  seeing  that  Simplicissimus’  adventures 
and  experiencing  of  the  world  in  all  its  aspects  with  their  resulting 
disillusionmcnts  were  actually  preparing  Simplicissimus,  unconsciously 
to  be  sure,  for  conversion  by  gradually  cutting  from  under  him  every 
worldly  hold.  Thus,  he  finally  even  became  skeptical  about  himself  in 
the  Continuatio,  and  then  experienced  a  personality  inversion  from  the 
egocentric  to  the  theocentric.  This  conversion  later  develops  into  a  love 
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for  his  fellow  men,  a  love  which  works  itself  out  in  Springirufeld.  There 
is,  thus,  development  in  the  character  Simplicissimus.  If  he  had  more 
thoroughly  considered  Vogelnest  /  and  II,  Rohrbach  would  also  have 
found  these  very  same  ideas  about  conversion,  but  in  a  more  psycho¬ 
logically  explicit  and  concentrated  form. 

Rohrbach  is  quite  correct  in  emphasising  the  propagandistic  nature 
of  the  first  six  Books,  for  Grimmelshausen  himself  mentions  such  an 
intention  in  the  introduction  to  nearly  every  major  section  of  the  Simpli- 
eianisehe  Schriften.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  controlling  factors 
in  the  series.  Just  as  Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  creates  his  own  special 
world  and  then  allows  the  hero  to  develop  in  and  through  it,  so  Grimmels¬ 
hausen  also  treats  Simplicissimus  in  using  the  world  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  and  allowing  his  hero  to  develop  through  and  beyond  it.  In  fact, 
when  one  realizes  that  in  Springinsfeld  Simplicissimus  has  come  to  the 
point  of  living  a  Christian  life  and  of  helping  his  fellow  men  in  a  world 
basically  set  against  the  achievement  of  such  a  life,  one  can  see  that  what 
Grimmelshausen  has  achieved  is  a  synthesis  of  the  world  and  his 
Christianity  which  is  not  unlike  that  found  in  St.  Augustine’s  and 
Luther’s  writings.  Thus  Simplicissimus  is  not  a  “figure”;  he  is  a  develop¬ 
ing  character. 

Rohrbach’s  work,  nevertheless,  does  have  some  value,  for  it  will  spur 
the  true  Grimmelshausen  scholar  on  to  a  very  thorough  and  encompass¬ 
ing  rereading  and  reappraisal  of  Grimmelshausen’s  writings. 

Universit}/  of  California,  Davis  James  Hyde 

Rose,  Ernst,  A  Historg  of  German  Literature.  New  York:  New  York 
University  Press  (1960).  363  pp.  $6.50. 

"This  book  has  been  planned  as  a  readable  history  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  for  students  of  European  culture  and  educated  Americans  in 
general.”  This  first  sentence  from  Rose’s  Preface  is  both  a  statement 
of  purpose  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  result.  This  current 
volume  represents  an  up-dating  of  a  textbook  written  by  the  same  author 
in  1936,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  auf  kulturgeschichtlicher 
Grundlage.  The  new  version,  almost  completely  re-focused,  has  the 
more  general  purpose  of  introducing  German  literature  to  any  interest¬ 
ed  reader. 

The  particular  approach  by  which  the  reader  is  brought  to  the 
material  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  most  introductory  treatments. 
What  Rose  has  attempted  is  to  avoid  the  frequently  meaningless  cata¬ 
logue  of  names  and  dates  found  in  so  many  general  surveys.  Rather,  he 
has  followed  the  direction  taken  in  more  complex  studies  of  literature; 
what  he  offers  the  reader  here  is  a  survey  based  on  stylistic  and 
thematic  analyses.  In  short,  he  has  taken  critical  standards  generally 
restricted  to  more  professional  studies  and  seeks  to  make  them  function 
in  a  popular  treatment.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  serve  as 
effective  illustrations  of  Rose’s  approach:  “The  Parodistic  and  Hyper- 
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bolic  Style  of  the  Waning  Middle  Agea”;  “The  Parabolic  and  Didactic 
Style  of  the  Reformation  Period”;  “The  Tense  Style  of  the  Baroque 
Period”;  “The  Style  of  Personal  Experience  in  the  Age  of  Goethe”; 
“The  Dissociative  and  Surrealistic  Style  of  the  Twentieth  Century.” 

One  can  have  no  argument  with  the  author’s  intention  here.  How- 
ever,  in  reading  these  chapter  titles,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  Rose 
has  not  been  too  much  attracted  by  current  academic  fashions  in  nomen¬ 
clature.  Such  adjectival  constructions  as  “Parodistic,”  “Parabolic,”  and 
“Dissociative”  are  verbal  disguises  of  a  discouraging  sort  for  the 
general  reader  to  whom  this  book  is  addressed.  Actually,  the  disguise 
is  worn  at  this  point  only,  for  Rose’s  treatment  is  simplified  to  a  re¬ 
markable  extent.  For  instance,  the  expression  “dissociative”  he  explains 
quite  readily  as  a  “stylistic  tendency  common  to  the  many  individual 
attempts,”  because  of  new  forces  in  the  modem  culture,  “to  overcome 
individualism  and  pragmatism”  (p.  284). 

Throughout  the  work.  Rose  devotes  much  of  his  attention  to  a 
generalized  picture  of  social  and  cultural  history.  Since  he  regards  style 
and  thematic  concerns  as  his  primary  interests,  this  view  of  back¬ 
ground  is  valuable.  He  sees  the  culture  of  a  period  as  not  simply  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  literature;  the  literary  art  is  but  one  part  of  the  organic 
totality.  However,  there  are  times  when  the  reader  has  the  impression 
that  he  is  actually  reading  a  cultural  history,  the  occasional  references 
to  literature  scarcely  holding  their  own  in  the  foreground.  Since  the 
author  devotes  so  much  attention  to  a  general  view  of  the  culture,  and 
since  his  concern  with  literature  takes  the  form  of  stylistic  and  thematic 
patterns,  there  is  little  room  left  for  treating  specific  artists  and  works 
of  art  in  any  detail.  As  Rose  himself  says,  “If  one  tried  to  find  names, 
dates,  and  titles  with  the  help  of  this  book,  one  would  probably  be 
disappointed,  for  it  is  not  meant  as  a  substitute  for  a  dictionary”  (iv). 
For  the  most  part  Rose  contents  himself  with  merely  mentioning  the 
most  sigrificant  authors,  giving  the  major  figures  an  additional  few 
paragraphs  in  which  their  particular  contributions  are  summarized. 

One  of  the  difficulties  implicit  in  a  book  of  this  sort  is  built  into  the 
approach.  That  is,  a  study  that  takes  a  comprehensive  element,  such  as 
style  or  theme,  actually  needs  more  maneuvering  space  than  one  which 
simply  regards  each  individual  work  by  itself,  for  it  requires  a  pre¬ 
pared  foundation.  This  difficulty  is  compounded  when  the  cultural- 
historical  background  is  regarded  as  of  major  importance,  also.  The 
result  is  that  in  this  history,  for  example,  the  Baroque,  covering  the 
entire  Seventeenth  Century,  is  treated  in  only  twenty  pages  of  which 
much  is  historical  on  the  one  hand  and  stylistic  on  the  other.  Although 
Rose  specifically  denies  in  his  Preface  that  he  is  writing  a  cultural  sur¬ 
vey  from  a  literary  standpoint  (the  approach,  by  the  way,  which  he 
followed  intentionally  in  the  1936  version),  saying  that  he  intends  to 
develop  “the  story  of  German  literature  as  a  theme  in  itself,”  there 
are  many  sections  of  this  book  where  the  cultural  survey  is  what  emerges. 
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Such  an  obsenation  is  not  even  a  criticism,  of  course,  since  the  result 
is  almost  inevitable.  A  study  of  stylistic  and  thematic  tendencies  is  by 
nature  a  “depth”  study;  the  treatment  of  any  individual  author  there¬ 
fore  would  logically  be  more  searching  than  would  a  simple  account  of 
his  work.  What  this  means  is  that  Rose’s  attempt  to  use  “depth”  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  general  study  has  a  built-in  contradiction  of  sorts.  Perhaps 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  he  succeeds  so  well  most  of  the  time  in 
surmounting  such  obstacles  and  extracting  from  his  particular  approach 
some  of  the  value  that  it  does  have. 

By  taking  more  complex  values  and  using  them  to  introduce  German 
literature  to  the  casual  reader.  Rose  gives  the  uninitiated  an  opportunity 
to  sec  the  particular  result  as  it  emerges  from  the  over-all  picture.  In 
other  words,  to  the  degree  that  the  material  allows,  he  shows  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  a  partticular  style,  theme — at  the  same  time  that  he 
shows  the  relationships  of  the  general  culture.  Most  introductory  works 
confine  themselves  to  the  historical  fact  and  so  fail  to  provide  the  interest 
that  more  particular  meaning  provides.  A  presentation  of  literature  as 
a  living  thing,  shaped  by  and  helping  to  shape  the  life  of  a  society, 
provides  the  immediate,  intrinsic  justification  which  is  probably  even 
more  important  to  the  uninformed  reader  than  it  is  to  the  professional 
scholar.  Certainly  the  reader  that  Rose  is  trying  to  reach  will  find  more 
interest  in  this  history  than  in  the  “dictionary”  that  Rose  has  deliberate¬ 
ly  avoided  writing. 

The  author’s  style  in  this  work  is  carefully  accomodated  to  the  in¬ 
tended  audience.  With  the  exception  of  the  previously  mentioned  ten¬ 
dency  to  categorize  with  labels  that  may  not  have  immediate  meaning 
to  the  reader.  Rose  deliberately  reduces  all  ideas  of  any  complexity  to  a 
point  where  they  may  be  readily  understood.  In  fact,  if  error  of  style 
exists,  it  is  in  the  other  direction;  occasionally  Rose  states  things  so 
simply  that  the  possibility  of  inadvertent  condescension  exists.  For 
instance:  “Gryphius  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
rustic  theatricals.  He  w'as  really  one  of  the  most  serious  poets  of  his 
century”  (p.  123).  Again,  in  speaking  of  Grimmelshausen:  “His  main 
work  Simplicius  Simplicissimus  may  be  called  the  most  searching  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  whole  centui'y.”  (p.  127).  And  later,  “In  summary,  one 
can  cal!  Grimmelshausen’s  Simplieissimus  a  true  reflection  of  the 
dichotomy  of  the  age,  P.nd  a  popular  novel  of  real  stature  and  lasting 
merit”  (p.  129).  Such  simplification  tends  to  become  meaningless  space¬ 
filling  and  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  for  the  reader  interested  in 
German  literature,  however  unacquainted  he  may  be  with  its  par¬ 
ticulars. 

A  Histor)/  of  German  Literature  is  intended  to  fit  into  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  encyclopedic  work  and  the  specialized  interpretation. 
It  provides  a  point  of  easy  access  to  the  field  for  readers  approaching 
German  literature  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  style  for 
the  shelf  of  the  more  knowledgeable  reader. 

Universitit  of  Southern  California  Hildegard  Platzer  Collins 
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Middle  Agee — Reformation — Volkskunde,  Feetechrift  for  John  G.  Kunst- 
mann  {Univeroity  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  the  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages  anti  Literatures,  No.  26)  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  (1969).  224  pp. 

Festschriften  arc  notorious  for  overstatements  concerning  the  person 
honored.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Kunstmann-Festsehrift:  I  can 
only  agree  with  the  words  of  its  dedication:  “Perhaps  there  is  no 
scholar  in  American  today  who,  through  his  vast  learning,  his  unselfish 
willingness  to  assist  and  guide  the  efforts  of  graduate  students  and 
younger  scholars,  and  through  his  devotion  to  scholarly  excellence,  has 
had  greater  influence  in  the  teaching  of  German  and  especially  of  the 
literature  and  culture  of  the  German  Middle  Ages  than  John  Kunst- 
mann  has  had.” 

The  book  consists  of  twenty  articles,  covering  the  fields  indicated  in 
its  title. 

There  arc  two  articles  on  the  Waltharius:  G.  F.  Jones,  “The  Ethos 
of  the  Waltharius,”  and  E.  H.  Zcydcl,  “Prolegomena  to  an  English 
Translation  of  Waltharius.”  In  the  first  of  these,  Jones  attempts  to 
throw  light  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  Grundhaltung  of  the  poem 
by  investigating  the  Wortfeld  of  honor,  from  which,  strangely  enough, 
he  excludes  bonus,  probus,  generosus,  liberalis,  ingenuus  (even  nobilitas 
might  have  been  revealing).  A  closer  comparison  with  classical  authors 
is  needed  before  valid  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Zeydel’s  prolegomena 
deal  primarily  with  the  perpetuum  mobile,  the  question  of  authorship, 
and  are  marred  by  references  to  Sievers’  Sehallanalyse,  a  nationalistic 
sideswipe  at  French  scholarship  (p.  2b),  and  some  translations  which 
border  on  the  questionable.  For  instance,  he  translates  resectus  as 
“hemmed  in”  and  thinks  that  this  may  refer  to  the  battle  at  the  Wasgen- 
stein.  I  still  think  that  resectus  has  its  normal  meaning  of  “cut  up’,, 
and  that  it  refers  to  the  number  of  battles  Walther  has  been  in.  In 
speaking  of  the  paucity  of  English  translations  of  the  Waltharius,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  mention  the  English  translations  of  Scheffel’s 
Ekkehard  by  Eassan  and  Delffs,  both  containing  the  Waltharius.^ 

There  are  several  Romance  articles,  which  I  shall  not  report  on: 
U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  “Notes  on  the  French  Fabliaux”;  John  H.  Fisher,  “The 
French  Versions  of  the  Ancrene  Riwle,”  of  interest  also  to  English 
scholars;  J.  E.  Keller,  “King  Alfonso’s  Virgin  of  Villa  Sirga,  Rival  of 
St.  James  of  Compostela”;  A.  L.  Gabriel,  “The  Foundation  of  Johannes 
Hueven  de  Arnhem  for  the  College  of  Sorbonne  (1452)”;  R.  W.  Linker, 
“Charles  d’Orleans  and  Medicine”. 

Most  of  the  articles  concern  German  and  Germany.  In  “Frauenlob’s 
Bits  of  Wisdom:  Fruits  of  his  Environment,”  S.  A.  Gallacher  con¬ 
tinues  his  studies  of  proverbs;  B.  L.  Ullman  writes  an  interesting  com- 

^  Cf.  C.  P.  Farrar  and  A.  P.  Evans,  Bibliography  of  English  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Medieval  Sources  (Records  of  Civilization.  Sources  and 
Studies,  No.  XXXIX)  Columbia  University  Press  (1946),  p.  161. 
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panion  piece  on  “Joseph  Lang  and  his  Anthologies,"  and  C.  F.  Bayer- 
Schmidt  discusses  “Hermann  Kömer’s  W fltehronik’*  In  “The  Stage 
Directions  in  Schernberg’s  Spiel  ron  Frau  Jutten,”  J.  E.  Enges  dis¬ 
cusses  the  interesting  method  of  dividing  the  play  into  segments  of 
action  (already  alluded  to  by  Ehrismann?).  L.  W.  Spitz  ably  discusses 
Ficino’s  “Thcologia  Platonica  in  the  Religious  Thought  of  the  German 
Humanists,”  perhaps  somewhat  overstating  his  case.  M.  A.  and  M.  L. 
Cowie  offer  a  charming  article  on  "Rudolph  Agricola  and  Peter  Schott," 
maintaining  that  “indeed,  the  examples  of  their  lives  proved  that 
Humanistic  studies  develop  the  individual  into  a  well-balanced,  cultured, 
harmonious  personality."  Se  non  i  vero,  i  ben  trovato.  Helmut  Motekat 
has  an  article  on  Duke  Albrecht  von  Preußen  as  a  poet  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation:  “Was  mein  Gott  will,  das  gscheh’  allzeit,”  and  Josef  Ryson  deals 
with  a  favorite  theme  of  his:  “Mythological  Solution  of  Crisis  —  A 
Parallel  between  Luther’s  and  Hitler’s  Germany.” 

In  an  interesting  article  on  Hans  Sachs,  Eli  Sobel  adds  a  new  poem 
to  the  Tristan  group.  It  was  previously  thought  that  there  were  only 
five,  but  Sobel  has  now  “discovered"  a  sixth  in  MG  13,  dated  March 
13,  1653,  i.e.  more  than  a  year  after  the  fifth  poem.  Using  this  circum¬ 
stance  as  a  fulcrum,  Sobel  doubts  that  the  Tristan  group  can  now  be 
interpreted  as  a  cycle,  especially  since  “no  Meiaterlied  known  consists 
of  an  even  number  of  Geaetze,  and  with  the  sixth  Tristan  Meiaterlied 
the  total  number  of  Geaetze  equals  eighteen,"  which  is,  in  view  of  our 
knowledge  of  Meiaterlicder,  an  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tristan  group,  Sobel  should  have  consulted  the  margin¬ 
al  notes  in  M  195  of  Georg  Hager  (Sachs’  pupil  and  proteg4),  a  manu¬ 
script  he  mentions  frequently:  ‘“Die  ganez  history  vom  Herr  Trist 
drand,  such  Das  1.  lied  in  dem  puch  am  261,  plat.  Das  2.  am  263.  plat 
Das  3.  am  362  plat.  Das  4.  am  265.  plat  Das  5.  und  sechst  im  sibenten 
puch  am  316,  und  314.  plat.”  (fol.  283'').*  These  notes  show  that,  to 
Hager  at  least,  the  Tristan  group  made  a  “ganrz  history";  Hager  also 
gives  here  a  completely  different  sequence  for  the  poems  than  that 
given  by  Sobel.  The  whole  question  needs  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  Hager’s  remarks  and  the  composition  of  M  195.  Of  interest  in  this 
matter  are  also  the  mentions  of  Tristan  elsewhere  in  Sachs’  works, 
and  the  following  notice  in  Sachs’  Gemerkbiiehlein  for  1566:  “Bastian 
Hilp:  kelberweis.  Morholt  ein  belt  der  4  manstercke  het,"*  a  reference 
to  Sobel’s  No.  3. 

There  is  one  article  on  Gothic  and  one  on  OHG.  In  his  article  “Art 
though  he  who  is  to  come.  .  .?”  Oscar  Jones  studies  with  accustomed 

*  See  C.  H.  Bell,  Georg  Hager  (Univeraity  of  California  Publieationa 
in  Modem  Philology,  No.  XXIX)  University  of  California  Press  (1947) 
Vol.  I,  p.  102. 

»  Karl  Drescher,  Daa  Gemerkbiiehlein  des  Hans  Sacha  (Neudrucke 
deutscher  Literaturwerke  des  16.  und  17.  Jah/rhunderta,  No.  149-152) 
Halle  (1898),  p.  21. 
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thoroughness  the  thorny  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  interrogative 
particle  in  Gothic:  It  the  thu  of  thu  is  na  qimanda  to  be  taken  as  thu-u  or 
not?  As  he  correctly  points  out,  we  cannot  tell,  and  any  solution  to  the 
problem  (a  wrongly  asked  question)  reveals  personal  prejudice:  “Here 
as  in  so  many  similar  cases  it  would  seem  best  to  accept  the  manu¬ 
script  readings  at  their  face  value  without  attempting  to  make  them 
agree  with  preconceived  opinions  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  correct  usage."  In  the  final  article  of  the  book,  F.  A.  Raven 
continues  to  explore  the  question  of  aspect  in  OHG.  His  argument  is 
vitiated  by  a  lack  of  clear  statements  as  to  the  criteria  for  choosing 
aspect  classifications,  as  well  as  by  some  rather  questionable  statements 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  verbs  involved.  To  call  folgin  “to  follow" 
an  intransitive  verb  is  positively  wrong  (cf.  Tatian,  115,  1;  201,  1: 
folgeta  inan  “followed  him",  100,  1;  116,  2:  folgetun  inan  “followed 
him").  I  greatly  doubt  “that  the  durative  aspect  of  hahfn  (i.e.  meaning 
‘hold’)  which  is  imperfeetive  and  intraneitive  decreased  in  significance 
while  the  perfective  aspect  (3-  ‘seise’),  which  is  trannitive,  increased 
until  by  the  time  of  Notker  Labeo  (9507-1022)  it  had  become  dominant." 
Of  the  whole  question  of  aspect  in  OHG  one  can  say,  as  Raven  says  in 
speaking  of  the  work  of  another  scholar:  “Such  vague  statements  apply 
to  practically  any  language  and  are,  therefore,  inconclusive.”  Ipae 
dixit. 

And,  finally,  there  are  two  English  papers:  T.  Silverstein,  “On 
the  Source  of  an  English  Thunder-treatise  of  the  Fifteenth  Century," 
and  W.  D.  Hand,  “A  North  Carolina  Himmelabrief.”  Hand’s  article, 
which  is  based  on  his  work  as  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Frank  C. 
Broum  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  deals  with  the  “Letter 
from  Heaven,"  or  “Our  Savior’s  Letter,"  known  also  in  this  country 
and  England  as  the  “Sunday  Letter”  or  "Letter  from  Heaven  on  the 
Observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day."  He  gpves  an  example  from  the  Brown 
Collection.  Hand’s  work  would  have  profited  more  by  a  comparison  with 
the  English  “Sunday  Letters"  than  by  a  comparison  with  the  German 
Himmelttbrief.  Such  letters  have  been  collected  especially  by  R.  Priebsch 
and  A.  Closs.  One  gets  the  impression  from  the  title  that  Hand  con¬ 
siders  these  letters  to  be  a  particularly  German  phenomenon.  I  might 
mention  that  they  are  not  unknown  in  the  South  today,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  print  in  the  leaflets  of  such  groups  as  the 
Faithists. 

Again,  I  know  of  no  scholar  more  deserving  of  a  Festschrift  than 
John  Kunstmann.  In  spite  of  the  few  reservations  set  down  above,  this 
is  one  of  which  he  can  be  proud.  Ad  multoa  annosl 
Vanderbilt  University  James  W.  Marchand 

Stern,  J.  P.,  Lichtenbergs  A  Doctrine  of  Scattered  Occasions,  Blooming¬ 
ton:  Indiana  University  Press,  (1959).  571  pp.  $6.95. 

The  short  Lichtenberg  Reader  by  Mautner  and  Hatfield  (Beacon 
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Press,  1969),  which  put  the  main  emphasis  on  the  savant’s  writings,  is 
followed  by  J.  P.  Stern’s  rather  elaborate  psychological  and  historical- 
biographical  work,  thus  filling  a  long-existing  lacuna  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

The  author  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  live  once  more  the  life  of  the 
sage  of  Göttingen,  bringing  us  in  contact  with  all  the  important  per¬ 
sonalities  and  ideas  that  are  mirrored  in  his  life  (Goethe,  Herder, 
Matthias  Claudius,  the  French  Revolution)  and  also  with  the  younger 
generation,  such  as  the  mathematician  GauO  and  others  that  were  to 
carry  on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  traditions  he  established.  We 
accompany  the  German  philosopher-scientist  to  the  English  capital  and 
are  enlightened  by  him  on  the  English  stage  and  British  life  in  general. 
We  observe  the  popular  lecturer  in  the  lecture  hall,  paving  the  way  for 
his  successors  such  as  Liebig,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.  We  follow 
sympathetically  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  in  the  course  of  which  we  reach  indeed  great  heights  and 
also  great  depths  so  that  we  are  forced  to  exclaim  ECCE  HOMO, 

In  presenting  to  us  an  extremely  fascinating  personality,  the  author 
cites  numerous  aphorisms,  both  in  Gci*man  and  in  his  own  usually 
felicitous  English  translation.  This  reviewer  wishes  that  the  German 
original  version  had  been  given  in  a  normalized  spelling  since  the  book 
is  apparently  intended  for  the  general  educated  reader  and  nothing 
is  gained  by  such  forms  as  würcklich,  gantz,  hertzhafft,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  J.  P.  Stern’s  volume  together  with  Hatfield-Mautner’s 
Lichtenberg  Reader  will  create  a  new  interest  in  a  badly  neglected 
personality  and  literary  genre,  at  least  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

No.  Texas  State  College  Jacob  Hieble 

Bach,  Rudolf,  Leben  mit  Goethe,  München:  Carl  Hanser  Verlag  (1960). 

350  pp. 

If  the  name  Rudolf  Bach  has  an  unfamiliar  ring  even  within  the 
professional  circles  of  American  Germanisten,  it  is  because  this  highly 
gifted  artist  and  congenial  Goethe-interpreter  dedicated  the  gp'eater 
part  of  his  creative  energy  to  a  transitory  medium:  the  stage.  Bach, 
who  died  in  1957  at  the  age  of  58,  did  in  fact  enjoy  recognition  in 
Germany  for  his  poems  and  essays,  but  it  was  chiefly  as  an  actor, 
reciter,  and  dramaturgist  that  he  won  fame.  In  all  of  his  literary- 
dramaturgical  strivings  there  was  one  great  model,  one  figure  about 
whom  Bach’s  very  existence  seemed  to  revolve ;  this  of  course  was  Goethe. 

Leben  mit  Goethe  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
eight  essays  dealing  with  diverse  aspects  of  Goethe’s  life  and  works, 
the  second  of  the  Faust-Tagebueh.  Bach’s  day-to-day  account  of  an 
interpretative  re-reading  of  the  drama.  The  essays,  though  free  of  foot¬ 
notes,  are  in  no  sense  unscholarly  and  reflect  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  recent  Goethe  scholarship.  Perhaps  their  greatest  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  derives  from  the  fact  that  each  one  is  animated  by  an  unjaded 
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enthusiasm  which  has  no  other  end  but  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  essay  treats  Goethe’s  little-known  Prometheus-fragment,  and 
is  in  Bach’s  description  a  “panegyric”  to  this  mighty  relic  of  Goethe’s 
Sturm  und  Drang  period.  Bach  secs  in  this  “most  grandiose”  of  Goethe’s 
Jugenddiehtungen  not  only  the  apotheosis  of  the  poet’s  youth  or  the 
youth  of  his  era,  but  of  the  human  race,  indeed  of  divine-earthly  existence 
itself.  Glanz  der  Hoffnung,  Schwermut  der  Einaieht  compares  the 
original  conciliatory  ending  of  Goethe’s  Stella  of  1775  with  the  Trauer- 
apiel  ending  of  1806  and  draws  a  parallel  between  this  alteration  and 
Goethe’s  more  mature  but  sadder  insights  into  the  law  of  personality. 
Inauläre  Träumerei  —  Die  Geachiehte  dea  NavuAkaa-Planea  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  account  of  Goethe’s  trip  to  Sicily  in  1787.  By  retracing  Goethe’s 
steps  and  reliving  the  heady  days  the  poet  spent  on  the  Homeric  island, 
Bach  conjures  up  the  creative  mood  engendered  in  its  sensuous  surround¬ 
ings.  The  uncompleted  Nausikaa-Ulysses  tragedy  begun  during  this 
sojourn  is  seen  as  a  product  of  a  Gemiitaatimmung  so  critically  inter¬ 
woven  with  its  environment  that  even  Goethe’s  powers  of  creative 
transference  were  unequal  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in  a  foreign 
habitat. 

Of  the  remaining  essays,  two  should  be  singled  out  for  special 
notice.  Begegnung  im  Zwiaehenreieh  —  Die  Elegie  “Euphroayne"  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  friendship  between  Goethe  and  his  young  prot4g4  of  the 
Weimar  theater,  Christiane  Neumann  Becker.  At  the  same  time  the 
essay  is  a  study  of  Goethe,  “the  grreatest  poet  and  affirmer  of  life,”  as 
a  poet  of  death.  With  reverent  sensitivity  Bach  explores  the  fleeting 
relationship  between  life  and  death,  and  carefully  articulates  the  wholly 
non-Christian,  antique  conception  of  death  which  Goethe  celebrates  in 
his  somber  distichs.  Spdtea  Idyll — Goethe  in  Domburg,  Sommer  18t8 
addresses  itself  to  the  three-month  period  intervening  between  the  death 
of  Goethe’s  patron  Carl  August  and  the  installation  of  the  latter’s 
successor.  This  interlude,  which  Bach  re-creates  in  its  fullest  spiritual 
and  physical  dimensions,  is  seen  a  “Stirb  und  werde“  phase  in  the  life 
of  the  aging  poet,  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  impending  continuation  of 
FauaL  By  skilfully  interweaving  eye-witness  accounts  with  extracts 
from  Goethe’s  letters  and  diary,  Bach  grants  the  reader  a  sustained  in¬ 
sight  into  a  recuperative  phase  of  Goethe’s  creative  existence. 

Bach’s  Fauat-Tagebueh,  the  summation  of  a  lifetime’s  intellectual 
and  practical  communion  with  Goethe’s  poem,  surpasses  even  the  high 
interpretative  level  of  the  essays.  Bach  approaches  Fauat  neither  with 
cloying  over-familiarity  nor  with  critical  omniscience.  Rather  he  writes 
with  just  the  rigd>t  mixture  of  humility  before  this  most  “inkommen- 
auraber  of  Goethe’s  works  and  that  degree  of  positive  conviction  which 
refuses  to  take  refuge  in  evasiveness.  In  addition,  Bach’s  experience 
with  the  practical  world  of  the  stage  lends  an  exciting  dimension  to  his 
exegesis.  Framed  by  Bach’s  vaulted  prose,  Faust,  Gretchen,  and 
especially  Mephisto  move  through  the  pages  of  the  diary  with  lifelike 
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plaaticity.  As  an  example,  this  is  Bach’s  unhackneyed  introduction  of 
Mephisto  in  Part  I:  “Unsterblicher  Augenblick  I  Oa  ist  er.  Der  Teufel. 
Der  Versucher.  Der  Gegenspieler.  Der  Begleiter,  Der  Gefährte.  Der 
Schatten.  Der  Erxieher.  Der  Treiber.  Der  Diener.  Der  Ratgeber.  Der 
gefährlichste  Freund.  Der  Todfeind.  Der  Vernichter.  Das  andere  Idi. 
Das  dunkle  Du.“ 

Bach  died  before  completing  the  Tagebuch,  and  the  narrative  ceases 
Just  before  the  “Homunculus”  episode.  We  are  the  poorer  for  it,  since 
it  is  clear  that  Bach  had  a  special  affinity  for  Part  II,  and  one  senses 
that  his  probing  mind  and  re>creative  sympathies  would  have  enlivened 
the  inevitable  obscurities  of  this  portion  of  the  text  We  must  be  grate¬ 
ful,  however,  for  what  Bach  did  leave  behind.  Mindful  of  Schiller’s 
sober  pronouncement — Dem  Mimen  flicht  die  Nachwelt  keine  Kränze — 
we  can  feel  fortunate  that  Rudolf  Bach  was  able  to  give  os  the  essence 
of  his  “life  with  Goethe”  in  such  a  memorable  and  lasting  form. 

Indiana  University  DonALD  H.  CroSBY 

Schiller.  Bicentenary  Lectures.  Edited  by  F.  Norman.  London.  (1960). 

X  -f  166  pp.  21/-. 

The  Institute  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  published  six  Sdiiller  lectures  given  at  or  submitted 
to  the  Institute  in  July  1959,  by  known  English  Schiller  scholars,  with 
the  exception  of  von  Wiese’s  contribution. 

Ema  Purdie  writes  the  general  introduction  to  the  collection,  stat¬ 
ing  a  number  of  features  in  Schiller’s  dramas  which  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  her,  such  as  the  diversity  of  structure,  remarkable  solilo¬ 
quies,  dialogues,  and  mass  scenes.  She  suggests  a  further  study  of 
Schiller’s  preoccupation  with  the  term  Menschlichkeit  and  its  various 
uses  in  his  dramas. 

W.  Witte,  on  the  other  hand,  closes  the  series  with  reflections  about 
Schiller’s  importance  for  our  contemporary  life,  which,  he  feels,  is 
greatly  menaced  by  the  process  of  depersonalization  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  loss  of  freedom  and  dignity.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  aesthetic  pursuits  may  produce  at  least  some  of  the  effects 
which  Schiller  expected  from  the  “aesthetic  education  of  mankind,” 
namely,  a  re-integration  of  the  human  personality. 

E.  L.  Stahl  examines  Schiller’s  possible  influence  on  the  composition 
of  Faust.  However,  beyond  the  ideas  of  Streben  and  reine  Me-nsehlich- 
keit,  which  Schiller  discussed  with  (Joethe  when  Fichte’s  Wissensehafts- 
lehre  appeared,  the  whole  problem  remains  a  conjecture  without  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

After  having  completed  a  new  translation  of  Schiller’s  Letters  on 
the  Aesthetic  Education  of  Mankind,  Elizabeth  M.  Wilkinson  explains 
the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking,  the  major  one  being  the  flexi¬ 
bility  in  Schiller’s  terminology.  She  derives  this  phenomenon  from  the 
fact  that  Schiller  does  not  operate  with  a  fixed  hierarchy  of  values,  but 
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with  changing  peripectivea,  which,  in  her  opinion,  are  related  to  Schiller’s 
intention  to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  mind  and  heart.  To  this  end 
Schiller  uses  logical  argumentation  as  well  as  rhetorical  persuasion  and 
quasi-poetic  language. 

In  an  article  on  "Schiller  as  a  Philosopher  of  History  and  a  His¬ 
torian’’  Benno  von  Wiese  turns  against  the  prejudice  that  Schiller  was 
in  his  historical  essays  one-sidedly  determined  by  rationalism  and  that 
he,  therefore,  conceived  of  history,  in  general,  as  a  progressive  evolution 
of  mankind.  He  rejects  such  an  uncritical  attitude  concerning  Schiller’s 
historical  views  by  pointing  out  that  Schiller  as  a  historian  remains 
cold  and  detached;  that  he  finds  in  history  both  positive  and  negative 
conditions  and  characters;  that  he  attributes  responsibility  to  individuals 
only  to  a  limited  degree,  and  that,  by  doing  so,  he  deserves  his  place 
among  the  best  historians  of  the  19th  century.  — For  Schiller  as  a 
philosopher  of  history,  however,  history  is  more  than  mere  actuality 
and  practically  blind  fate.  It  is  the  constant  challenge  to  man  to  make 
himself  more  than  the  chaotic  forces  of  history  seem  to  permit  him. 
History  presents  man  with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  value  as 
man,  an  opportunity  which  mankind  has  been  woefully  unable  to  exploit 
in  a  positive  way. 

Use  Appelbaum-Graham’s  article  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
“structure  of  the  personality  in  Schiller’s  tragedies-”  She  concludes  from 
the  study  of  certain  images  in  several  dramas  that  the  antagonists  are 
not  self-sufficient  characters,  but  for  their  completion  depend  on  their 
antagonists,  so  that  no  basic  dichotomy  of  the  psyche  exists  in  Schiller’s 
works;  that  the  rational  functions  are  no  more  valuable  than  the  pas¬ 
sional  functions,  and  that,  therefore,  any  one-sidedness  of  a  character 
is  at  fault.  Graham’s  assumption  works  in  some  obvious  cases,  thus  when 
she  compares  Posa’s  “Egoismus  der  Vernunft”  with  Don  Carlos’ 
“Egoismus  der  Sinne,”  or  when  she  considers  Elizabeth’s  rationality 
as  equally  immoral  as  Maria  Stuart’s  early  sensuality.  However,  this 
last  example  is  bound  to  remain  unconvincing  unless  the  comparison 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  later  stages  of  Maria’s  development.  A 
similar  question  may  be  raised  when  Johanna  is  juxtaposed  to  Isabeau 
as  maximum  spirituality  versus  maximum  instinctuality,  and  when 
Johanna  is  considered  morally  guilty  when  she  “disengages  herself  from 
the  psychic  context,  from  the  whole.”  If  taken  in  the  isolation  in  which 
such  remarks  appear  in  the  lecture  they  seem  to  obscure  the  major 
problems  and  conflicts  rather  than  to  elucidate  them.  These  objections, 
however,  are  not  meant  to  reject  the  author’s  position  that  Schiller 
externalized  his  characters  and  distributed  their  functions  over  several 
individuals  and,  thereby,  achieved  a  maximum  of  reality  and  a  minimum 
of  poetic  truth.  ’This  is  too  obvious  a  phenomenon  in  Schiller’s  dramas 
to  be  submitted  to  serious  questions,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
of  fragmentation  may  be  applied  deserves  a  much  more  careful  study 
than  this  lecture,  and  perhaps  any  lecture,  can  be  expected  to  offer. 
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